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Is the mere fact of a story being old, any 
reason why it should not be read (always 
remising, of course, that no one has heard 


it before)? As I am sitting alone, it is in| 


vain to look for a reply, and I proceed ac- 
cordingly to act upon my own suggestion, and 
to rescue from oblivion, and the waste-paper 
basket, a sketch written some time ago, 
faithfully descriptive, so far as it goes, of the 
effects produced in Tasmania, where I am a 
settler’s wife, by the golden revolution. 
When the first news of the Australian 
gold-finding was published, people were na- 
turally incredulous of the great fact ; nor did 
any considerable excitement prevail away in 
our parts, until a few persons, more enter- 
prising, or with more leisure than their 
neighbours, had visited the land of gold, 
and returned again, with tales of wonder 
and of wealth. Then the disorder spread 
very rapidly. People of the working-classes 
left their vocations, their wages, and their 
wives, with about as rational ideas of what 
they went to seek, as our old friend Whit- 
tington, when he expected to pick up gold in 
London streets. In the morning, twenty 
shearers might be seen busy in the wool- 


shed ; before evening, ten of them would be! 


stepping along the mountain track towards 
Launceston, driven out of their sober senses 
by some wild story plentifully studded 
with giant nuggets. Rous and vessels 
were left unfinished; sheep unshorn; corn 
unharvested. The baker’s oven stood empty ; 
the blacksmith’s forge grew cold. Shops 
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a state of anarchy by the flight of the tutor. 
/Our roads abounded with pedestrians car- 
rying heavy knapsacks, horsemen with stuffed 
_saddle-bags, and caravans of the most motley 
|kinds, Some, giving glimpses of future do- 
| mestic arrangements by a display of feather- 
beds, frying-pans, and small children ; others 
consisting of a cartful of half-tipsy men, with 
spades, pipes, and bottles of rum; but all 
hastening northwards for embarkation at 
Launceston. At one time few, besides women 
and children, remained in the district. Then, 
servants nearly all went. a for the 
residents here, the idle, the dishonest, and 
the dissipated, were among the first to join 
so congenial a community as the diggings 
poner Vagabonds who had never been 

nown to gain a penny by honest industry, 

but who had lived on as cattle and sheep- 
stealers, kangarooers, sly grog-sellers, and 
petty thieves, gladly hastened to the tempt- 
ing field for enterprise ; and in this, the gold 
did us incalculable service, purifying our 
population to a prodigious extent. Great 
numbers of convict women who had become 
free, went over also. One, who had fora 
short time been my servant, and who rejoiced 
in the high-sounding appellation of Alexan- 
drina, was seen in Melbourne, most sumptu- 
ously attired, with several splendid rings on 
every finger. Originally she had come to me, 
essed but of one gown, and that a for- 








_lorn and ragged balzarine, with four draggled, 


torn flounces. 
Convict women-servants never had decent 


| clothing when they first entered one’s service; 
|at least the exceptions were very rare. If 








were shut up, and even cottages built of| they had had any before being returned to 
wood, were pulled to pieces, that the mate-| the Factory, or Government, as they term it, 
rials might be carried to Melbourne, and/ they brought none out from thence. It ap- 
sold. “Gone to the Diggings,” was the al-| peared to be there subjected to a dissolving 
most universal reply to all inquiries. Our process ; for they commonly confess to having 
cook decamped ; and, with him, the milkman.| drunk it. The first proceeding, therefore, 
Two or three of our shepherds, the groom! with a new female servant of this unhappy 
and the gardener, besides ploughmen and | class, was to furnish her with respectable attire, 
farm-labourers, followed as fast as they be-| and to bring her outward aspect at least, as 
came free. Many of our neighbours and per-| near the standard of English housemaid tidi- 
sons of the middle class, also formed parties to | ness, as adverse circumstances would permit. 
go ; taking with them carts, horses, and oxen;| How difficult a task this was, no one can 
all such digging appendages rising rapidly in truly realise, who has not seen the normal 
rice at the same time. One family might condition of the patient; the straggling, 
heard bewailing the departure of an in- dishevelled hair; the gown gaping behind, 
valuable overseer; while another was left in with three hooks out of four disabled from 
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service ; the slip-shod shoes; the habitually | denly by so many of the most ignorant and 
dirty hands, and still dirtier feet and stock- | uneducated people, arises from the inevitable 


ings ; the endless horrors of dirt and disorder 
in all shapes that met us in our attempts at 
reform. 

For several years we succeeded in obtain- 
ing good, honest emigrant house-servants, 
all of whom have married; and very 
highly did I appreciate the comfort of 
knowing that if the store-rooms or cel- 
laret were left unlocked, or my drawers 
open, the wine and spirits would remain 
untouched, and my wardrobe unrummaged ; 
but the subsequent scarcity of emigrants, 
and the difficulty of inducing any of them 
to live in the bush, when town places and 
exorbitant wages were thrust upon them, 
forced us again to endure the domestic mise- 
ries which we hoped had passed away for 
ever. In immigration lies our only resource ; 
and we thankfully welcome the promise now 
given us, of an abundance of free emigrants. 

Of the extravagant stories that came over, 
relative to the gains of individual diggers, I 
cannot now render any adequate account. 
The love of exaggeration which forms so pro- 
minent a feature in uncultivated minds, had 
here a magnificent opening, and ample em- 
ployment was given to it. One of the first 
stories we heard, concerned the late servant 
of a friend; who, it was said, had in a 
month found gold to the value of twent 
thousand pounds. We marvelled little at 
the stir such an announcement made, nor at 
the impetus it gave to the already active 
emigration to the diggings. Some time after, 
however, the fortunate man came to our 
house, bearing some letter or message from 
his former master, and, on our inquiring how 
he had invested his great capital, he ex- 
plained that he had taken with him to the 
diggings the savings of several years’ servi- 
tude, fad spent all in the purchase of food 
and other necessaries, had found scarcely any 
gold, and had some difficulty in obtaining the 
means to return to his old master, into whose 
service he had again thankfully entered. 

Hundreds of similar cases might be cited. 
Some men were, of course, much more fortu- 
nate than others, earned more in digging 
for gold, than they would have done in service; 
but they had to endure great hardship, pri- 
vation, and the hardest labour; many, from 
drinking unwholesome water, and suffering 
from want, damp, and exposure, contracted 
serious disorders, which, though not immedi- 
ately fatal, remain incurable. The persons 
who made the most money (excepting the 
great nugget-finders), were those who kept 
stores, or worked on the roads as carriers ; 
these, from the enormous prices of many in- 
dispensadle articles, and the immense charges 
made for conveying goods, often engrossed 
the lion’s share of the digger’s gains. 

One of the most melancholy feelings I 
have connected with the diggings, and the 
great amount of wealth acquired thus sud- 


| 


y | 


conviction of how very small an amount of 
good it has effected for the individuals them- 
selves, The grand object of the common mass 
of gold-diggers seemed to be to dissipate 
and get through their gains as rapidly as 
possible ; having no idea of a rational disposal 
of their hard-earned wealth. 

Any one, witnessing for the first time, a 
gold-digger’s wedding (and in Hobart, Laun- 
ceston, and Melbourne, they were of dail 
occurrence, sometimes several at a time 
would very naturally think he beheld a 
troop of lunatics escaped from Bedlam. 
Driving furiously through the streets in 
as many vehicles as could be hired and filled 
with guests, was one chief enjoyment of these 
people. Drivers, carriages, and horses alike 
streamed with long, broad, white satin rib- 
bons. The bride, usually a convict of 
the lowest class, in every sense, was com- 
monly attired in a dress of the most 
superb white satin, with a London bonnet 
also of white satin or lace, and frequently a 
magnificent Canton crape shawl ; yellow the 
favourite colour. The jewellery, parasol, and 
other adjuncts of this costume being always 
as gorgeous as money could buy, and as he- 
terogeneous in character; butalwaysincluding 
an enormous gold watch and a massive chain. 
The bride’s female friends were generally as 
fine as herself, and the occasional variety of 
black worsted stockings, or leather ankle boots, 
peering out beneath a dress of costly brocade 
or velvet, was common to the whole party. 
When an attempt was made in unison with 
the rest, white satin shoes invariably ap- 
peared, and almost as invariably were worn 
down at heel ; never being made in the pros- 
pect of such ample dimensions of foot. In 
gloves, too, considerable discrepancies oc- 
curred ; red, coarse, bare hands and wrists, 
loaded with valuable rings and bracelets, 
being usually preferred for street costume. 

The male portion of these wedding-parties 
displayed still greater contrasts. Such dress- 
coats as are supplied by Jew slop-shops, with 
waistcoats and neckerchiefs of astonishing 
splendour, and shirt-pins of amazing dimen- 
sions, were often companioned by trousers 
of corduroy or fustian, turned up round 
the ankles (so as to show the lining, and the 
hob-nailed boots), and the whole outer man 
worthily finished off by a green or blue wide- | 
awake hat. Nosegays of gigantic size, such as 
would fill an old-fashioned fire-place, bottles of | 
rum, and short pipes, were the unfailing a¢- 
companiments of these decorations. Thus 
armed at all points, and crowded by eights 
and tens into open carriages, standing on the 
seats, waving hats, handkerchiefs, and ribbons, 
and singing, or rather yelling in a maniacal 
tone ditties unknown to ears polite, as they 
tore furiously through the streets, from one 
public house to another — these wretched | 
possessors of useless wealth, were wont to | 
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exhibit their drunken lunacy, to the disgust 
and alarm of the respectable part of the 
community. 

The finale of such marriages was, very fre- 
quently, the return of the husband, penniless, 
to the diggings; and that of the wife, if 
better than the average, to service. A lady, 
who had taken as cook one of these Golden 
Widows as we call them, was surprised at 
finding her new servant on her knees, scour- 
ing the stone floor of the kitchen, attired in a 
rich purple satin dress, nearly new. 

“Mary! what are you doing, with that 
beautiful dress on to scour in, and not even 
an apron?” exclaimed the astonished mis- 
tress. “Do get up directly, and put on an 
old cotton gown.” 

“Laws alive! bless me, missis,” responds 
Mary, sitting calmly back upon her slip-shod 
heels, and grasping brush and flannel in 
either hand, “I haven’t got no cotton gownds ; 
all my gownds is silk ‘uns, this is the wust 
out of nineteen.” 

Every kind of silk material was infinitely 
dearer in proportion than any otherfabric,and 
all prices being nearly doubled by the golden 
demand, the style of Mary’s expenditure may 
be imagined. A rich satin dress, of the palest 
dove-colour, or pearl white, well and fashion- 
ably made, was observed one day trailing its 
delicate folds along a mean and dirty street in 
Hobart ; the wearer was without shawl or 
bonnet, and carried before her a large tin 
dish, full of baked mutton and potatoes, from 
the oven. 

Cost was the criterion—I verily believe the 
sole criterion—by which these people judged 
everything ; neither comfort, fitness, nor the 
becomings (which Sam Slick declares all 
women study) seemed to enter their calcula- 
tions. I was one day in a shop in Hobart, 
when a man and a woman came in to buy 
a black silk mantle. Some were shown them 
at four guineas each (one pound might per- 
haps have been asked for them in England). 
“Curse your trumpery!” exclaimed the 
woman. “Show us some worth more than 
that. I’m not a beggar.” 

“That’s right, Poll” (in rather husky and 
faltering tones) from the husband. More 
mantles were brought—none better, some 
worse than the first lot. 

“All these are ten guineas each, sir; 
beautiful articles, and quite the newest style,” 
said the obsequious shopman. 

“O! ay—that might do— Poll, turn to 
and try em on,” 

What Poll’s selection was, I did not re- 
main to see. Every one at that time could give 
Simiiar instances of the determination with 
which the reckless creatures poured their 
gold into the shopkeepers’ pockets. A 
young English lady, on her way here 
touched both at Adelaide and Melbourne. 
Whilst in a shop at the former place she 
observed a mean-looking woman come 
in, who desired to see some shawls. A 
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number were shown to her, the highest bein 


three pounds each. “These are not 
enough, show me some better than that.” 
The heap of shawls was swept away and 
carried to another part of the shop, where a 
few were picked quickly out, folded differ- 
ently, and then brought back at five pounds 
each. “That'll do,” remarked the customer, 
scarcely noticing the shawls themselves, but 
satisfied with having to pay a large sum for 
them. “Wrap me four on ’em”—and laid 
twenty sovereigns on the counter. From 
the same friend I heard of a gold-digger in 
Melbourne, who went into a shop where a 
large doll was used to exhibit articles of 
baby-clothing upon, and inquired, pointing 
to the doll, “What’s the price o’ that 
himage?” Although the doll was not in- 
tended for sale, the shopman, knowing the 
absurd purchases often made by the class to ° 
which his customer belonged, pretended to 
look at some mark, and then replied, “ Thirty 
guineas.” The man paid down the money, and 
carried off the doll. 

Very few of these golden extravagances, 
I imagine, were caused by ablutionary 
tendencies ; but one notable specimen of the 
returned digger genus became possessed of 
the eccentric fancy that his wife should have 
a bath. What the condition of the dame in 
question had become, before so desperate a 
measure was determined upon is not pleasant 
to speculate about ; but, at any rate, she was 
to have a bath. Water was not worthy to 
be used on so remarkable an occasion, 
The husband insisted that his wife’s bath 
should cost more nor ever any real lady’s 
bath cost ; and, finally, fixed upon champagne 
as the purifying medium. Another story is 
of a party of lucky returned diggers, who 
assembled at a good hotel, and ordered a 
costly dinner ; everything in the most expen- 
sive style, desiring the waiter to bring them 
“some of the wine that the swells drink.” 
Hock was accordingly presented to them at 
dinner, but auahacel with no measured terms 
of dislike. Champagne was allowed to be 
better, but not as good as ginger-beer. Claret 
was tried, and flung away with execrations, 
The waiter, somewhat posed, awaited further 
orders, which were : “ Bring us a pint of ram 
a-piece, and charge it the same as the swells’ 
wine.” 

Port wine usually found most favour with 
such customers. A man (formerly in our 
service) who had come home with his gains, 
and who was oppressed with the common 
desire to dissipate them with all practicable 
despatch, ordered three or four dozens of 
port wine at every inn or public-house he 
came to on the road, had all the corks drawn, 
and ealled the passers-by, and the tap-room 
guests, to drink it: public-house port wine 
here, being usually a mysterious compound 
of bad cape, burnt sugar, capsicum and 
spice. 

These are not a tithe of the owre true 
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tales T have been told. The comfortless| mine of wealth. The wife of one of these, 


rofusion with which many of the success- 
Fal returned diggers scattered their money 
woefully demonstrated how great an evil is 
wealth in untaught or unprincipled hands. 
Cigars, lit with bank-notes of value ; sand- 
wiches, made of bread and butter and bank- 
notes, and eaten by wretches boasting of 
their costly mouthful ; sovereigns flung down 
in payment for a shilling glass of spirits ; 
these, and hundreds of similar instances, 
might be narrated, were it pleasant or profit- 
able to collect such degrading proofs of folly 
and wickedness, 

Among the many servants who at different 
times left our service to go to the diggings, I 
only knew one instance where the gold gained 
became really beneficial. Thishappy exception 
was an industrious farm-labourer (formerly a 
prisoner), who, whilst with us, used to spend 
the long winter evenings in weaving baskets 
from the willows which border many of our 
meadows. Every house in the district had 
some of his baskets, which he sold at such 
prices as to provide himself with clothes, 
tobacco, and other extras, and could thus 
lay by all his wages in the savings’ bank. 
I was not a little troubled at the intelli- 
gence that he purposed drawing his money, 
and starting for the diggings. He did so; 
and, in a few months wrote to us, saying 
that he had been very fortunate, had dug 
gold to the amount of eight hundred pounds, 
and was then on board an English ship on 
his way home. He has written again since, 
telling very pleasantly of his happy meet- 
ing with his wife and children, who had 
been industrious and thriving during his 
absence ; and enclosing a card of his shop, 
having entered into a respectable busi- 
ness, and carefully purchased his stock-in- 
trade from the best markets, with the ready 
gold he had acquired. I wish we had 
more such cheering tales to tell; but, alas! 
this is—so far as my personal acquaintance 
with gold-digging results extends—a solitary 
instance, 

Were I to take up the opposite side of the 
aang I might describe the deserted homes 

have seen—the dismantled cottages and 
desolate gardens, that were bright and hope- 
ful before the gold madness came amongst us. 
I might tell of wives, who conducted them- 
selves soberly and decently whilst with their 
husbands ; but who turned back to all their 
infamous habits when released from whole- 
some restraint by the men’s departure for 
the diggings ; of children neglected, scantily 
fed, and more scantily clothed, and often 
indebted to chance charity for sheer exist- 
ence: this state of abject wretchedness and 
starvation being suddenly changed to one 
of boastful idleness and dissipation, if the 
husband returned with enough gold to pro- 
duce a short-lived, drunken prosperity. Many 
working men came back with fifty or a hun- 
dred pounds, deeming that an inexhaustible 


who had been my servant, and who, after 
her marriage, was glad to do plain needle- 
work for me, one day brought home her 
sewing unfinished, with a “Much obliged 
t’ ye, ma’am, for what ye’ve give me, but ye 
see my Robert’s come back, and he’s got 
enough to keep huz comf’ble all we’re lives, 
and {I don’t see as I need slave any more, 
an’ so I’ve brought back the little shirts, and 
there’s the buttons and the pattern shirt, al} 
together, if you'll please to give me a settling 
for what I’ve done.” The settling was very 
speedily effected. I saw no more of my re- 
tired seamstress ; but the sequel was as I anti- 
cipated. She straightway relapsed into her old 
vices of inebriety and every kind of disorderly 
and bad conduct. She beat her children, one 
of them a baby, so cruelly as to endanger their 
lives; finally, she had her original sentence 
of transportation renewed. The great fortune 
which had thusruined her industry, and caused 
the loss of her freedom, I found, amounted 
only to sixty pounds; and, as she and her 
husband, when living with us as laundress 
and cook, had received thirty-five pounds 
a-year wages, besides food, lodging, and fuel, 
the overwhelming effect of such a sum seems 
difficult to account for. 

The wife of another servant who had 
been fortunate at the diggings, and had 
brought home about seventy pounds, came 
one day for her own and her husband's 
rations, wearing a very showy cashmere 
dress, such as are sold here at about thirty 
or forty shillings; and on my remarking, 
“That is a very gay gown, Susan, for such a 
wet, muddy day,” she simpered, and replied, 
“O, ma’am, I’ve had nine new ’uns since my 
husband came home.” He had been back 
just a fortnight. 

The sudden change from a wardrobe of 
two old cotton gowns and one best one, to an 
assortment of flounced muslins and silks—to 
say nothing of satin bonnets, costly shawls, 
artificial flowers by the bushel, parasols, 
bracelets, and white veils — often causes 
exhibitions of taste and colour which are 
extremely curious and ingenious, and would 
be amusing were they not really so very 
sad. The heaps of finery—hats, feathers, 
flounces, and jackets—which the children of 
these people helplessly toddle under, must be 
seen to be believed. I once counted the 
frills on a baby just able to trot about— 
trousers, four ; frock, five ; jacket, two, with 
a quilling of lace round the poor little smo- 
thered throat, and a triple bordered lace cap 
and bows under an immense fancy Tuscan 
hat, covered with artificial roses. The poor 
little victim was my fellow passenger in a 
stage-coach, with its mother and two more 
children dressed in like style. Overpowered 
with sleep, my small friend with the roses 
dozed off, and bent the filagree hat against 
the coach. A sharp, shrewish.sister of five, 
in a white satin bonnet and feathers, poked 
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her up several times ; but the heavy little 


head sunk lower and lower, despite my 
covert attempt to prop it up with a spare 
shawl ; and, at last, the perilous predicament 
of the hat and roses became manifest to the 
mother, who shook up my tiny neighbour 
with no gentle hand or look, jerked furiously 
at the broad pink ribbon strings, and snatched 
off both hat and cap ; when lo! beneath all 
else was a hair-net, made of gold twist and 
beads, and a pair of great gold rings in the 
soft baby ears. “I'll pull ver ear-rings, I 
will, ye blessed limb o’ mischief, if ye spile 
yer things that way,” growled the mother— 
only the word was not “blessed,” but as 
opposite in meaning as the reader pleases to 
imagine ; and a rough box on each side of the 
head in turn completed the forlorn aspect of 
affairs, by setting the child’s nose bleeding, 
to its own great terror, and the irretrievable 
damage of its smart silk jacket. The sister’s 
ow was seized to do duty as a pocket- 

andkerchief ; no such commonplace article 
being provided amidst this collection of finery. 
The mother, whose outer dress was all new 
and expensive, had showy rings on almost 
every finger of her rough hands; but no 
gloves. 

Few women whose husbands have been 
diggers wear less than two or three massive 
gold rings of coarse colonial workmanship ; 
and many of the men wear thick gold rings too, 
whilst their cottages are devoid of the com- 
monest comforts, The floor is, probably, the 
original mud ; the seats, a rough bench made 
of a slab, the outside refuse part of a tree when 
sawn up ; the table, two or three slabs nailed 
together, and uneven on the top ; the dinner- 
service, tin plates and pannicans, and perhaps 
one table-knife—possibly, an odd fork also: 
the inmates or guests being expected to be 
provided with pocket-knives. The cost of 
one silk gown expended in the purchase of a 
few cheap American chairs, some neat, 
strong earthenware, a plain table, and other 
decent trifles, would, it might be supposed, 
be more productive of comfort than the 
continual purchase of fine clothes, which, 
when put on, cannot find a spot around 
them fit to sitdown in; but any attempt 
- tidy housekeeping is but too seldom seen 

ere. 

I do hope that the arrival of free emigrant 
families will now soon improve the character 
of our rural population. Until the cessation 
of transportation here, no amendment could 
be expected ; but, that priceless boon being 
granted us, I do now look forward to the 
pleasure of seeing neat cottages and pretty 
gardens around us, instead of the usually 
bare dwellings which the labourers are con- 
tent to live in, the space in front being almost 
invariably occupied by the wood-heap, in- 
stead of a flower and herb border. Only one 
attempt at a cottage garden has been made 
by any of our servants on the homestead ; 
and, to that, I have given my best encourage- 
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ment in the shape of plants, seed, cuttings, 
and unlimited praise and approval. Its tall 
rows of peas and beans, and its gay bright 
borders, with broad-faced sunflowers and 
tapering hollyhocks looking pleasantly over 
the neat paling fence, have a most cheering 
memory of English cottage life about them ; 
nor does a nearer view of the domicile break 
the charm, for the clean bright windows, the 
spotless floor and hvarthstone, the butf-co- 
loured walls, adorned with prints from the 
Illustrated London News, coloured (it may 
be with more zeal than strictly good taste, 
in the case of a few crimson trees and lilac 
mountains), and the tea-trays, candlesticks, 
and other metal articles, looking almost hot 
with the amount of polish bestowed on them 
—all have an air of good housewifery that 
gladdens my heart to see; and I hopefully 
anticipate the time when my model cottage 
shall cease to stand alone in its glory. Next 
to this, the thriving potato plot of an Irish 
labourer bears ample evidence of plenty, but 
none of taste. The ash-heap and the wood- 
heap lie at the hut door, together with rags, 
bones, and old shoes, and whatever else of 
refuse is cast out from within, including all 
denominations of slop and dirt, around and 
amidst which the juvenile Paddies perambu- 
late, during mild weather, in their birthday 
suits ; and, as they are wont to extend their 
promenades across the road, our horses are 
often startled by a small nude apparition 
emerging from some favourite play-place in 
the mud, and scudd'ng away home as we 
drive past. 

Broken bottles form a large item in the 
collections of house rubbish here, from the 
quantities of bottled wine, spirits, and malt 
liquor, which are consumed by all classes, 
but especially the lower, who, having no sub- 
sequent use for bottles, fling them about 
wherever they are emptied, to the great 
danger of horses, cattle, and other ani- 
mals, Few carts travel to the township and 
back without their drivers bringing liquor 
of some kind away with them, to treat 
any friends they meet on the road, and 
solace their own feelings of loneliness be- 
tween whiles. A servant who can be de- 
pended upon to go with horses or oxen to 
the township (which is also our ship- 

ing place) and return in a state of un- 
blemished sobriety, is a rara avis indeed. 
At this present writing, I cannot bring to 
mind one so singularly gifted. As each bottle 
in succession is emptied, it is shied out at a 
parrot or a crow, or dashed against a tree ; 
and, consequently, every road is garnished 
with portions of broken glass. A valuable 
and very favourite horse of our own was 
recently lamed for life by setting a hind foot 
on one of these mischiefs, hidden in long 
grass; the glass cut deeply, severing the 
sinews below the pastern joint. Our eldest 
boy, who was riding home at the time, after 
| his daily attendance on a neighbouring cler- 
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n for his Latin lessons, hurried back 

most heartbroken at the accident to his 
beloved horse, and his father hastened with 
him to the help of the poor animal, and 
dressed the foot; but though our gallant) 
Hotspur was tended with every care, first 
for some weeks where the hurt occurred, and 
afterwards for months at home, and bandages, 
splints, leather stockings, and every possible 
device tried for his benefit, and although, 
contrary to the opinion of the learned in 
such matters, the sinews apparently re-united, 
and the leg recovered its strength, the joint 
still remains stiff, and the beautiful horse 
irrecoverably injured and blemished. I am 
now accustomed to look out for glass bottles 
as keenly as for snakes; and we often stop, 
when riding or driving, to dismount and stow 
some vicious-looking green glass horror safely 
away in a hollow log, or mash it up with 
stones, to prevent any other luckless 
creature suffering like our poor horse. Our 
dogs are continually getting their feet cut, 
and I believe generally by the same 
means, 


CHIP. 
THE LAWYER'S BEST FRIENDS. 
I am a lawyer, and therefore, (after incon- 


trovertible popular opinion) a Rogue. It is in 
_ vain that I attempt to solace myself with the 


fact that the very highest authority in the 
realm has professed to entertain a different 
estimate of my moral character, as appears 
by a precious roll of parchment in my posses- 


sion, bearing the inscription, “To our well-be- 
loved Titus Weasel, Gentleman, Greeting, 
know ye, that we, very much confiding in 
your fidelity, industry, and provident circum- 
spection, assign you, &c.” The arbitrary vox 
populi, against which there is no Court of 
Appeal, rules it otherwise. Witness the 
Honourable Augustus Fastly, who in the! 
smoking-room of the Megatherium, asserts | 
that “the Incorpowated Law Society's Hall in 
Uhancewy Lane, is the gweatest manufactowy 
of W ogues in the kingdom ;” witness Huggins, 
who in the tap-room of the Cat and Bagpipes, 
with more conciseness, says that “them 
lawyers is the most infernal rogues going.” 
The popular dramatists of all ages —who 
hold the mirror up to nature—have invariably 
introduced members of my profession amongst 
their dramatis persone, in this capacity : some- 
times as ferrety, vivacious, impudent rogues : 
occasionally as heavy, solemn, oleaginous spe- 
cimens of the class: invariably with some 
sinister design upon the happiness of the 
hero and heroine of the piece. 

It happens, however, that we, though 
rogues, are not banished without the pale of | 
friendship, but participate in the amenities of | 
life, in common with the exciseman, the sex- 
ton, and even Jack Ketch. I am happy, for| 


example, to own a friend in the parson. In! 
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the greater part of the disputed will cases 
which come before me in my roguish capacity, 
I recognise the kind hand of my clerical 
friend. The delightful ambiguity which exists 
in his mind with respect to such phrases as 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns; 
tenants in common, joint tenants, tenants in 
tail, &c., together with his insuperable parti- 
ality for making the will of a parishioner, 
which he commences—This is the last Will 
and Testament, &c., and burdens with legal 
phrases, until it presents much the appearance 
of an Act of Parliament in convulsions, are 
esteemed by me as evidences of the sincerity 
of his affection. That he may long continue 
thus to attend to the temporal as well ag 
spiritual concerns of his flock, is the sincere 
desire of—Weasel. 

For reasons very similar I possess a friend 
in the doctor. True, that both he and the 
parson might be looked upon as poachers 
upon my manor, but I scorn to allow so 
trifling a cireumstance to interfere with the 
current of my friendship. 

i will make no particular mention of the 
large circle of friends I am proud to own 
amongst that portion (and it is not a small 
one) of the landed gentry ; who, being in the 
receipt of five nundred a-year, think it in- 
cumbent upon them to spend a thousand: 
because they have been so long my friends, 
and so notoriously known as such, that to 
do more than thank them (which I now do), 
would be to occupy valuable space for no 
purpose. Neither will I do more than allude 
to my friend, the ex-clerk (of whom we find 
a counterpart in every town and village in 
the kingdom), who in virtue of having 
received the reflected light of the law in 
that character, during his youth, is looked 
upon as the general adviser and popular 
authority, upon all legal questions in the 
district, and lays down the law nightly, over 
his beer, with the emphasis of a Lord Chief 
Justice. 

I will rather pass on to my friends, the 
High Priests of the Mysteries, whose busi- 
ness it is to frame the laws of which I am 
an humble expositor. On the members of 
the legislature of this happy country I look 
advisedly as my best friends. Their perse- 
vering ingenuity—only to be acquired by 
the most diligent study of precedent—in 
burying all simple facts designed for the 
public guidance, beneath a dense medley of 
verbiage, tautology, reiteration, and verbal 
mysticism, that puts the legal acumen of 
the most consummate rogue (as myself for 
example), to a severe test to disentangle 
one single thread of any practical utility 
from the mass; their constant passing of 
Acts to amend Acts of which nobody (save 
themselves and the Queen’s printer), has 
been aware of the existence ; their inces- 
sant passing of other Acts to repeal other 
Acts still, until it requires the most gimblet- 
eyed clairvoyance to discover which are Acts 
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in force, and which not,—these kindnesses 
place them in the first rank of our (the 
rogues’), benefactors. 

Iam afraid the list of my friends would 
rove rather a voluminous one, were I to 
urnish a correct account of them, but I will 
only mention a few more. There is, for example, 
my fat friend with the heavy bunch of seals 
attached to his watch, implying wealth, and 
ared spot upon his nose, implying choler, and 
who tells me (the red spot upon his nose 
glowing brightly the while), “I will have 
my rights, sir, I will have my rights, if I 
spend every farthing I have in the world, 
srr!” There is my friend who experiences 
the greatest delight in being a plaintiff, 
only to be surpassed by the inexpressible 
| happiness of being a defendant, and who 
| looks upon two referees and an umpire as 
a resuscitation of the domestic economy of 
Paradise. There are in effect endless varie- 
ties of my friends who go to law, or who 
are driven to law, or who are born to law, as 
plaintiffs and defendants are born to a good 
sound Chancery suit, and bequeath it as 
a somewhat unwelcome legacy to their 
children. 

I think, perhaps, it might enhance the 
virtues of my friends, were I to mention a 
few of my enemies, They are, unfortunately, 
very numerous,, It may appear a trivial 
circumstance to the general public, but I 
nevertheless look upon the man who made a 
Release as effectual as a Lease and Release 
by the same parties, my enemy. It may be 
that he robbed me of the dearest privilege I 
possess, verbosity—words, words, words ex- 
tended to folios, folios, folios, dear to 
my heart. The man who has been instru- 
mental in clothing the country with paltry 
County Courts, is distinctly my enemy; so 
also must I esteem him who has been the 
means of admitting a plaintiff (as if he could 
possibly have anything to say in the matter !), 
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band of that sweetest panacea for all ills— 
and if for all ills, then for so simple a matter 
as his wife’s dishonour —money ? 


CIRCASSIA. 


Breer and mutton being scarce with the 
French army in the Crimea, in the summer 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-five an expedi- 
tion was organised by Commissary General 
Blanchot to procure, from the coast of Cir- 
cassia, a supply of those necessary articles, 
without which even Frenchmen cannot fight. 
The members of the expedition, were not 
numerous, consisting only of Commissary de 
la Valette, Dr. Jeannel, the principal apothe- 
cary to the army, a Greek Smyrniote inter- 
preter, a Tatar prince from the Crimea, a 
subordinate commissariat officer, and five 
men. Of this party, the prince, who had 
either squandered his revenues, or never had 
any to squander, was the only person whose 
appearance presented anything remarkable. 

e was, says Dr. Jeannel, the historian of 
the expedition, whose account we follow—a 
little man, from thirty-five to forty years of 
age, very thin, very dirty, very brown, and 
very miserable looking, with eyes of leaden 
hue, and a fierce, bristly moustache ; he wore 
a fez cap, a cloth frock, a satin waistcoat, 
and a pair of trowsers of the stuff which the 
French call lasting, and which, perhaps, de- 
served the name, considering the wear and 
tear it had had in the prince’s service. In 
his habits the prince was solitary, silent, and 
impassive—princely qualifications all ; and he 
possessed, moreover — what many princes 
have been famous for—an appetite of tre- 
mendous voracity. Taken altogether, with- 
out the satin waistcoat and the other vile lend- 
ings, he suggested the idea of some wild 
animal that had been bullied into and made 
wretched by domestic life: let us say, a sort 
of washed-out hyena. He was supposed, 





as witness in his own cause. The ruthless| however, to some kind of influence 
monster who deprived me at one fell swoop| with the natives whom it was desirable to 
of my respected friends John Doe and Richard | hireat Kertchand Yeni-kalé, as eattle-drivers, 
Roe, 1 hold to be the very chiefest of the}and for this reason he was attached to the 
class, expedition at the ruinous salary of five francs 

There is a mischievous spirit of innovation | a-day, a stipulation being entered into, on 
—miscalled reform—abroad at the present} account of his dignity—greatly sustained b 
day, which, I fear, will greatly swell the ranks | his satin waistcoat—that he should be ad- 


of my deadliest enemies, Scarcely have I 
recovered the shock occasioned by the abrupt 
demise of my friends above-named, when I 
hear it rumoured that I am to be denied the 
privilege of conducting a husband’s action 
towards pecuniary compensation for his 
wife’s dishonour. This is the act of an enemy, 
and an enemy not only to me, but to the 
British public ; for, is he not depriving that 
respectable body, of the perusal of those 
piquant and highly-coloured reports which 
(every newspaper editor knows),are eminently 
|| calculated to improve the morals of the youth 





mitted to the extreme left, which we will call 
the bottom, of the dining-table. 

Our own correspondents have given so 
many and such striking descriptions of the 
southern coast of the Crimea, that the 
raptures of Dr. Jeannel, as fresh beauties 
disclosed themselves between Baiaklava and 
Yalta, need not be detailed. We will land 
him at Yeni-kalé, whence the officers of the 
expedition were freighted to the Turkish 
Pasha in command of the Ottoman forces, 
whom they found sitting, smoking, on a tat- 
tered, broken-down sofa, in a small, unfur- 
nished, windowless room, and accepting his 





—male and female—of this country? Is he 
not, moreover, depriving the British hus- 


fate with true oriental submission. 
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Corpulence is the general attribute of 
Turkish dignitaries, but this Pasha it seems 
was a tall, spare, bony man, whose face and 
figure bore the closest possible resemblance, 
says Dr. Jeannel, to the portraits of Don 
Quixote by Tony Johannot. The chief 
peculiarities of his costume were a purple 
shirt, profusely ornamented with many- 
coloured flowers, a pair of highly-embroi- 
dered braces, and white pantaloons with 
straps, into the secret of which the Pasha 
had not yet penetrated, for being desirous 
of sitting without his boots he had disen- 
gaged the pantaloons without unbuttoning 
the straps, and they consequently bagged 
in a highly graceful manner about half-way 
up his legs. “The Pashas,” observes Dr. 
Jeannel, gravely, “ wear our pantaloons, but 
do not yet understand them.” 

To the speech of M. de la Valette, when 
duly interpreted, the Pasha replied by a 
series of guttural efforts, more laboured than 
musical, which signified no end to offers 
of assistance, and at the close of his harangue 
a quantity of wrinkles seamed his face and 
forehead to such an extent that Dr. Jeannel 
had a right to conclude the Pasha was 
smiling, which, indeed, was the act he en- 
deavoured to perform. He left them, how- 
ever, in no doubt as to his friendly dispo- 
sition, for he promised a letter to his friend, 
Sefer Pasha, the commandant at Anapa, 
together with an aide-de-camp to accompany 
the expedition. Some servants in greasy, 
brown tunics, sorely rent beneath the arm- 
pits, then brought in pipes and coffee, and 
—these despatched—the Pasha rose from 
his crazy sofa, and conducted the strangers, 
in his baggy paptaloons, to the door, where 
he shook hands with them all round, and 
smiled again, after his own peculiar fashion. 

From Yeni-kalé, the party proceeded to 
Kertch, which exhibited unmistakeable tokens 
of the spoliation it had recently undergone, 
and wore a most desolate aspect. But one dis- 
covery surprised them: this was the exist- 
ence of a restaurant, onrather an extensive 
scale, whither they were conducted by a 
French soldier. In a simple and very 
effective manner—merely by taking posses- 
sion of the club-house, which formerly be- 
longed to the merchants of Kertch—an 
Italian mercanti had created this house of 
entertainment. There was an _ excellent 
cellar of wine, a larder filled with dried 
and smoked provisions, a well supplied 
poultry yard, a great deal of good furniture, 
all the appliances for cooking, ornamental 
plants, and flowers, and plenty of books, and 
old newspapers. The club was the very thing 
for the mercanti’s purpose. The restaurant 
was the great boon of the garrison, and the 
Italian was making a fortune in it. Having 
profited by this evidence of civilisation, the 
expedition returned to their steamer ; and, 
on the following morning, proceeded to carry 
out its more immediate object. 
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Anapa, approached from the sea, presented, 
at a distance, the appearance of a vast two- 
storied roofless building which had been 
destroyed by fire. Then came in sight a 
large green dome, the metal sheathing of a 
church, which fluttered, as the wind biew, in 
long, dangling strips. By degrees the general 
form of the town might be discerned, in the 
shape of an irregular triangle, with its salient 
angle in the sea, the consequence of its being 
built on a point of land, which offers but 
little shelter to a very bad anchoring-ground 
on the northern side. No ceremony waited 
on the landing of the expedition; which 
entered the town through an immense breach 
in the walls, where the Russians had exploded 
a magazine before they left the place. The 
space around was one vast ruin, all strewn 
with fragments of beams, immense stones, 
bomb-shells, and cannon-balls of all sorts and 
sizes, the work of destruction having been 
very thoroughly done. The same signs of 
devastation were apparent in all parts of the 
town ; and it was curious to note that, although 
only thirty days had elapsed since the 
abandonment of the place, everything in it 
was already fast returning to a state of 
nature ; wild flowers and weeds were spread- 
ing rapidly over the broken walls, the dogs 
wandered about like beasts of prey, and the 
half-starved cats, mewing dismally, supported 
themselves as best they might by hunting 
the numerous birds from tree to tree. 
Anapa had been a strong fortress and a well- 
built city, with handsome public edifices, a 
fact which the ruins attested. The private 
houses were very simply constructed, and 
consisted, for the most part, of only one story 
with an upper gallery or wooden balcony, 
attached to each were barns, stables, and 
other domestic offices, and every one had its 
orchard filled with peach, apricot, almond, 
and apple-trees, which grew in great pro- 
fusion, and contrasted singularly with the 
blackened and dismantled buildings. 

But, if the expedition met with no formal 


reception on the shore, it did not want for 


escort so soon as its arrival became known. 
A body of about thirty Circassians speedily 
surrounded the new-comers, and directed the 
line of march to the head-quarters of Sefer 
Pasha. These men were all armed and attired 
after the fashion of the country. Their head- 
dress consisted of a high cap bordered with 
lamb’s-wool ; they wore cloth tunics of all 
colours, the greater part of them a good deal 
the worse for wear, but put on with an air of 
elegance ; and across their breasts were cart- 
ridge-belts richly ornamented with silver 
lace. A leathern waist-belt, with large silver 
buckles, was stuffed with pistols, poniards, 
and the inevitable sabre, all apparently in 
excellent order ; and besides these weapons 
a short, light musket, in a goat’s-skin case, 
was slung between the shoulders. On their 
excessively small feet they wore very neatly- 
made red boots, extremely light and thin- 
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soled, but without spurs, though they are 
almost always on horseback. Their legs 
were protected by long brown woollen 
gaiters, the seams of which were decorated 
with an edging of silk or silver lace. All 
had the beard long, and the hair of the head 
cut very close. Some few added to their 
costume a thick brown woollen mantle, of 
triangular form, which was fastened with a 
cord round the throat; but the majority had 
left this garment attached to their saddle- 
bows. 

After a brief delay outside the dilapidated 
house which the Pasha had selected for his 
head-quarters, the expedition was admitted 
into a vestibule full of armed men who 
silently formed a lane for its members to 
approach, and at the extremity of the apart- 
ment a folding-door was thrown open and 
they stood in the presence of the Turkish 
commandant. It must be confessed that 
there was not much of the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of oriental magnificence in the 
scene that awaited them. They saw, quietly 
seated on the floor on a little bit of faded 
carpet, a small, squat, white-bearded old man, 


with a wooden platter before him filled with 
a thick mess of milk and vegetables, into 
which he kept plunging both hands with very 
evident signs of satisfaction. The source of 
his supply was a large earthen pot, so placed 
that two other old gentlemen, his guests, 


seated like himself on the floor, could freely 
avail themselves of the contents, and they 
did not hesitate to do so. In one corner of 
the room was a bedstead of walnut, with a 
blue calico coverlid and a pair of comfortable 
pillows. Along the walls were wooden benches 
for the accommodation of a dozen or so of 
friends or servants; and here and there a 
few straw-bottomed chairs were scattered 
about. 

As soon as the expedition entered, Sefer 
Pasha rose. The wooden platter and the 
earthen pot were carried away by the two 
guests, and a negro slave, with naked feet, 
and drest in a red cotton jacket and full 
white pantaloons, brought a jug and basin of 
copper, and held them for the Pasha’s ablu- 
tions. His highness then very gravely saluted 
the members of the expedition, one after the 
other, by placing his right hand upon his 
breast, his forehead, and his face, after which 
he made them signs to occupy the chairs, 
while he himself sat down on the edge of the 
bed, and very circumstantially soaped and 
washed his beard and hands. During this 
process several old Circassians of lofty 
stature noiselessly entered the apartment and 
took their places on the benches, and four 
armed warriors drew themselves up before 
the door. Notwithstanding the free and 
easy character of this reception, “It wae 
impossible,” says Dr. Jeannel, “ not to be 
most respectfully impressed by the appear- 
ance of Sefer Pasha. There was nothing ex- 
traordinary in his costume, which consisted 
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only of a large black stuff paletét, white 
trowsers confined by a crimson silk girdle, 
into which was thrust a gold-hilted poniard, 
and the usual Turkish fez on his head. But 
a patriarchal placidity of countenance, large, 
dark, penetrating eyes, and a deeply-wrinkled 
face of the colour of newly-cast bronze, indi- 
cated all the old energy and dignity of the 
oriental character.” 

During the conference which followed, 
Sefer Pasha gave M. de la Valette ample 
information respecting the productions of the 
country: cattle, sheep, and hay were, he 
said, in abundance; the districts round Anapa 
offered plenty of remounts for the French 
cavalry, the horses, though small, being 
strong. As to grain, however, there was 
none to be had anywhere, the Circassians 
being a pastoral and not an agricultural 
people. But as the main point with the 
expedition was the supply of beef and mutton, 
M. de la Valette was quite content to know 
there was no lack of those necessaries, when 
an unforeseen difficulty presenteditself. Just 
as the conference was drawing to a close, the 
Pasha inquired if M. de la Valette had 
brought with him a cargo of cotton goods ? 
An astonished negative was the reply, with 
a question as to the necessity, The Pasha 
smilingly answered that, in that case, he 
feared the expedition would have a good 
deal of trouble in persuading the Circassians 
to take their money. They were only ac- 
quainted, he observed, with the currency of 
Russia, and even that they never willingly 
accepted, infinitely preferring European mer- 
chandise in exchange for their produce. The 
truck system, moreover, was much more 
profitable to the stranger than cash payments, 
as the Circassians would freely give a sheep 
which they valued at ten francs for a yard of 
calico at forty-five centimes the yard: as to 
the gold and silver which fell into their 
hands they converted it, generally, into orna- 
ments for wear. ‘Traffic in kind was, in fact, 
the principle on which they did business, 
and their ideas of value were regulated 
accordingly. Dr. Jeannel, for instance, being 
desirous, subsequently, of knowing how 
much a slave was worth in Circassia, was 
answered that it depended, of course, upon 
his strength and aptitude for labour; so 
he made the question personal, and in- 
quired how much himself, a man of sufficient 
thews and sinews, would fetch in the Circas- 
sian market ? 

“You,” returned the party addressed, eye- 
ing the doctor in a knowing, jockey-like 
manner, “You! A couple of yoke of oxen, 
or ten or a dozen sheep are about your mark !” 
The doctor was not much flattered by this 
estimate, for it established his value at about 
one hundred and fifty francs, or six pounds 
sterling ; which, it must be confessed, is not 
a high price to pay for a full-grown, 
class, French apothecary. 

With no very bright trading prospects the 
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expedition now took leave of Sefer Pasha; 
who obligingly furnished them with an escort, 
under the command of his own son, Ibrahim, | 
to proceed along the coast as far as Soudjak. | 
This escort, it seems, was not a mere com- 
pliment ; for, isolated travellers or small 
parties very soon learn that slavery is not a 
nominal affair in Circassia. The very soldiers | 
who now furnished it would, said Dr. Jean- | 
nel’s informant, take him and his friends. 
prisoners, and sell them for slaves, if they | 
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who describe the great sea-serpent ?” said 
the doctor. 

“Precisely so,” replied the Hungarian. 

Dr. Jeannel suggests, in explanation of this 
extraordinary ignorance of a celebrity like 
Schamyl, that probably his influence is more 
felt on the shores of the Caspian than on 
those of the Black Sea, and that the Russian 
government having personified in him the 
resistance they have met with in the Cauca- 
sus, the people of Europe have accustomed 





encountered them alone and without means | themselves to consider, as the general and 
of defence; as long, however, as they re- dictator of all the Circassians, the only chief 
mained in the character of guests, they were whose name has figured in the papers and in 
safe. The escort furnished by Sefer Pasha the Russian bulletins. 

consisted of five-and-twenty well-armed hors--| Whatever reputation for bravery the Cir- 
men, and, besides, Ibrahim Bey; who is/caesians may have earned, they deserve little, 
described as a most magnificent person to in the opinion of Dr. Jeannel, on the score of 
look at, with a perfectly Olympian presence. dexterity in the use of their weapons, All 
He was accompanied by a Hungarian colonel, Eastern horsemen are proud of exhibiting 
M. Banga de Illésfalva, who had taken service their address in shooting at a mark while 
with the Porte under the name of Mehemet' going at full speed, but the men of the escort, 
Bey, and was chief of the staff of the Turkish | who practised the sport daily, made but a 
army in Asia. This officer had lived many | poor show when called upon to display their 
years amongst the Circassians, and was) proficiency. This was attributable in a great 
thoroughly conversant with their character | degree, Doctor Jeannel thinks, to the want 
and manners. From him, as they journeyed of suppleness and activity in their horses, 
along, Dr. Jeannel learnt something which which were badly groomed, and fed only on 
will be read, perhaps, with as much surprise green meat. Their saddles, which are simple 
as he evinced on hearing it, |cushions with very short stirrups, are not 


“ Does Schamyl,” inquired the doctor, | favourable to this species of exercise ; for the 
“recognise the authority of the Sultan, and horseman frequently loses his equilibrium ; 


is he under the orders of Sefer Pasha ?” having no spurs, he uses a whip, which inter- 

“Schamyl!” exclaimed Mehemet Bey. feres with the proper management of his 
“Who on earth is he ?” fire-arms ; and the absence of a curb to the 

“ What !” returned Dr. Jeannel, “are you, bridle prevents him from pulling up short 
chief of the Asiatic staff, and ask me who, when he desires to do so, The weapons 
Schamyl is? Why he is the most illustrious , themselves are also badly made, and miss fire 
chief of all the Circassians ; the heroic moun-| three times out of four. As to the skill 
taineer who has made head against Russia, I of the marksmen, the trunk of a large oak 
can’t tell for how long!” 'tree was untouched after thirty shots, at a 

“Well, doctor,” replied the Hungarian distance of only forty yards. Some of the 
coolly, “ write in your tablets that the illus-| Circassian tribes near Anapa are armed with 
trious Schamy] is utterly unknown in these more primitive weapons, the bow and arrow 
parts. I will be bound to say that not a being substituted for muskets. The bow is 
single Circassian amongst all who are now | very large and heavy, resembling those of the 
travelling with us has ever heard his name. | Polynesian savages ; and the arrows are very 
If he exists at all, he must be some moun- elaborately got up, with sharp steel heads. 
tain Bey of whom your journals have made Dr. Jeannel, however, had no opportunity of 





a hero.” 

“ This is rather too good,” said Dr. Jeannel ; 
“why, for the last twenty years, Schamy! 
has excited the curiosity and admiration of 
the whole of Europe: his is an_ historical 
name. Let us ask Ibrahim Bey about him : 
he can tell us, no doubt, where he is.” 

“Willingly,” answeredthe Hungarian. The 
doctor and Mehemet Bey accordingly rode 
up to Ibrahim, and the latter put the ques- 
tion to him. After they had exchanged 
a ~ a words, the colonel turned round and 
said : 

“Well, doctor, Ibrahim assures me that 


this is the very first time he has ever heard | 


the name of Schamyl!!” 
“You think then, perhaps, that those who 
speak of him are related to the naturalists 


| seeing any practice with them. 
| The country through which the expedition 
| travelled, at the foot of the spurs of the 
Caucasus, was very picturesque ; but there 
| were few signs of cultivation. Here and 
there,on the lowest slopes, were small patches 
of millet and maize, and scanty crops of 
wheat and oats; some strips of land were 
enclosed with a sort of rude hurdles, but 
others lacked this defence against wandering 
| eattle, and were watched by slaves. King 
Lear might easily have made himself a mimic 
crown in the midst of this poor husbandry, 
for every field was choked with 
rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 

With harlocks, hemlocks, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In the sustaining corn. 
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This wretched attempt at cultivation was 
unaccompanied by the presence of towns ; 
indeed, the travellers soon found that those 
communities do not exist in Circassia, the 
nearest approach to them being the scattered 
habitations which constitute their villages. 
According to its natural configuration, the 
eountry is divided into districts, forming each 
a separate tribe, with an absolute chief who 
calls himself a Bey; the villages are under 
the authority of a sheik, and these are sub- 
divided into groups of huts, forming one 
family, the head of which is master of all 
that belongs to it. These families occupy six 
or eight, or even a greater number, of clay- 
built huts, rising about six feet above the 
ground, and ranged in a circular form in a 
species of enclosure. Weeds and climbing 
plants grow over them in such profusion, 
that, at a distance, they are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the brushwood of the 
forests. 

At one of these enclosures the expedition 
halted and dismounted, being told that there 
they were to pass the night. An old man 
eame forward to offer the hospitality of his 
dwellings ; and, having performed this feat 
with a multitude of untranslateable gestures, 
took himself off, and did not make his ap- 
pearance again. Ibrahim Bey and the escort 
rode away also, and the French officers were 
left to make it out as well as the customs of 
the country permitted, having received a hint 
from the Hungarian colonel that they were 
to ask for nothing, but wait patiently for 
what was offered. 

In the group of huts which constitute a 
Circassian family, one cabin is always set 
apart for strangers, and into this revered 
asylum, which consists of a single apartment 
about fifteen feet long by nine wide, the 
travellers were introduced. It had a very 
low, narrow door, one very small, glazed 
casement, and an enormous chimney-place, 
which filled one side of the chamber ; the 
furniture was of the scantiest—a very thin 
mattrass and a few bundles of reeds supply- 
ing the place of beds, sofas, chairs, tables, 
and other civilised appurtenances. Obedient 
to the instructions of Mehemet Pasha, the 
officers of the expedition and the Crimean 
prince in the satin waistcoat sat down on the 
floor, and waited for dinner. At the expira- 
tion of about half an hour, by which time 
the cravings of hunger had reached an almost 
uncontrollable point, the doorway was 
darkened by figures who brought in— 
nothing, alas! to eat or drink, but the 
saddles and bridles of the officers’ horses, 
which were picketted for the night on 
some dolawek ground. It was, however, 
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“ It was not disagreeable,” says Dr. Jean- 
nel, “only the little bits of wax stuck in our 
throats.” The next proceeding, as the even- 
ing was drawing in, was to light a fire, can- 
dles being out of the question, and, gathering 
round it, the expedition quietly waited for 
the expected entertainment. Another half- 
hour went by, and then a brace of warriors 
came into the jut, bearing a basin of vast 
diameter, raised on wooden tressels, which 
they set in the midst. It was found that 
the’ basin was filled, to the depth of four 
fingers, with a stiff, hot, unsalted porridge, 
made of millet flour and water. This por- 
ridge is called paste, and is the principal 
aliment of the Circassians, serving them for 
bread. But the basin contained something 
else. Reposing on the surface of this edible 
lava, was a whole boiled sheep cut into 
pieces, some of them of a couple of pounds 
weight ; there were besides slices of fried 
bacon, somewhat rancid, and square bits of 
wheaten cake fried in butter; and, to com- 
plete the Homeric dish, in the very centre of 
the paste was a white soup plate filled with 
a sauce made of honey and melted butter, 
with fragments of toasted cheese floating on 
the top. Dr. Jeannel estimates the weight 
of the food in the basin at not less than forty 
pounds (twenty kilogranmes), but, he says, 
“this fearful dish (cette atfreuse mangeaille) 
was arranged with a certain degree of sym- 
metry.” M. de la Valette, the doctor, the 
commissariat officer, and the Tatar prince in 
the satin waistcoat, first set to work ; each 
seized a piece of mutton, disposing of it by 
the aid of teeth and claws, and stuffed bim- 
self well with paste and wheaten cake,—the 
prince betraying a remarkable relish for the 
rancid bacon and the cheesey sauce, but by 
vo means neglecting the piéce de résistance. 
Whatever they did not consume, bones or 
untouched fragments, was scrupulously left 
in the basin, and when they ceased to eat, 
from sheer inability to continue, the breach 
which they had made in the mass was hardly 
apparent. The soldiers of the expedition next 
took their turn, and then the two warriors 
bore away the basin, and ten or a dozen of 
the escort, who were waiting outside, devoted 
their energies to a partial consumption of 
the contents; after them the basin visited 
the huts for the benefit of the warriors of the 
family ; the women, the children, and the 
slaves succeeded to the delicate morsels; 
and finally the bones were thrown to the 
dogs, so that nothing eventually was lost. 
The second course consisted of a batch of 
honeycombs and more wheaten cake, and the 
repast was crowned with a huge earthen pot, 


| containing at least twelve quarts of a kind of 


a note of preparation ; for, shortly after-| soup, to eat which every one was offered a 


wards, a warrior made his appearance, carry- 
ing, with great difficulty, an enormous 
lacquered bowl, containing about five 
quarts of fresh water, sweetened with 
honeycomb. 


wooden spoon for dipping in the common 
reservoir. ‘This potage, which was excegs- 


‘sively greasy, was made of mutton thickened 


with flour and without salt, but in its stead 
was an overwhclming quantity of —the 
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Frenchman’s aversion—pepper. Water was|at which the sale is made is earlier—ordi- 


handed round as the appropriate beverage to 
this meal, 

No one can visit Circassia without being 
desirous to know something of the women 
whose beauty has passed into a proverb. Our 
French travellers had an opportunity afforded 
them of seeing what they were like, for on 
the morning that followed their inevitable 
nightmare, Mehemet Bey came down to the 
enclosure and said they were at liberty to 
visit all the neighbouring huts, even those of 
the females. “Everything a Circassian has 
is,” said the Hungarian, “ for sale ; you are 
not merely his guests, on this occasion, but 
very likely his customers; make, there- 
fore, as minute an examination as you 
please.” 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded the 
doctor, “ that they sell their daughters ?” 

“Certainly, just as they would sell their 
sons, slaves, dogs or horses. Not long ago I 
was offered a beautiful girl by her father in 
exchange for a fine greyhound which I had 
brought from Kars.” 

Encouraged by these assurances, Dr. Jean- 
nel and his friends entered the huts, where 
they found several girls, not so beautiful, 
however, as they are generally described. 
Their best points were magnificent eyes and 
luxuriant tresses, which fell | heavily on their 


shoulders. But their cotton dresses were 
wofully ragged and their persons shamefully 


dirty—drawbacks which, however, did not 
prevent them from playing off all sorts of 
coquetries as they were severally passed in 
review. 

“Their most ardent desire,” said the colonel, 
“is that you should purchase them. The life 
they lead here in the paternal huts, at the 
bottom of these sunless ravines, is very dull 
and wretched. They work hard and eat 
nothing but millet, while tradition paints to 
their imagination, in the most glowing colours, 
all the delights of Stamboul. Their sole 
ambition is to become the property of some 
pasha, and to do that the first step is to get 
away from hence. You appear,” he con- 
tinued, “to think that these girls are not 
particularly handsome ; and, to say the truth, 
you are right. But they are made of the 
right stuff. It is the dirt, and squalor, and 
bad living, that spoils them in the miserable 
holes in which they are brought up. For 
the full development of Circassian beauty 
they require to be transplanted to the 
Turkish harems before they are thirteen 
years old. All sorts are sent off—the ugly 
ones by way of experiment, the beauties for 
a more certain market; the former fetch 
about a thousand piastres each (eight pounds ; 
which, by the way, is nearly two pounds more 
than the value of the French apothecary), but 
a beautiful girl is worth ten thousand or even 
twenty thousand piastres (from one hundred 
to two hundred pounds). The value of a boy 
is, however, double that of a girl, and the age 


narily at ten years; the reason for this is 
the greater utility of the male population in 
the constant war which is waged against 
Russia.” 

The Hungarian colonel also enlightened 
the French doctor on the subject of local 
slavery. The captives made by the Cir- 
cassians are chiefly Russians, and their state 
of durance is not particularly enviable. 
They are badly fed, only half-clad, and are 
compelled tolabour very hard ; though, in their 
natural moujik capacity, they were, probably, 
but little better off. It generally happens 
that, in the course of a few years, they forget 
their native language, and when, as is fre- 
quently the case, they marry Circassian girls, 
horses and arms are given to them, and they 
become incorporated with a tribe. Some- 
times they attempt to escape, but the ex- 
periment is dangerous. A fugitive slave is 
easily recognised as he traverses the country, 
and it is an invariable custom with the chiefs 
to send him back to his original owner, who, 
to prevent a second flight, makes a deep 
incision in the fugitive’s instep, buries a 
bean in the wound, and, keeping it there by 
means of bandages, creates a chronic in- 
flammatory swelling of the bones of the foot, 
and superinduces a life-long lameness. 

“By hook or by crook” is a mode of 
acquisition not unpractised by the Turkish 
authorities in Circassia, nor was it, perhaps, 
looked upon altogether with an unfavourable 
eye by the chief commissary of the French 
expedition. In the neighbourhood of Soudjak 
a tolerably large supply of sheep and cattle 
were obtained, let us hope, by legitimate pur- 
chase, unless the officers and soldiers parted 
with their most intimate garments; but 
whether or not, the opportunity of increasing 
the flocks and herds, by any means that 
offered, was not neglected by Ibrahim Bey, 
the commander of the escort. An example 
of the free and easy style of catering was 
afforded on the return of the expedition to 
Anapa. A pair of oxen, coupled by a cord, 
were grazing in a field not far from the road- 
side. Perceiving them, Ibrahim Bey ad- | 
dressed a few words in a low tone to one of 
his men, who forthwith rode off, turned the 
flank of the oxen, and drove them towards 
those that were under charge of the escort. 
They had not, however, proceeded far with 
this cateran spoil, before a ragged boy came 
tearing along at full speed, and, panting for 
breath, addressed a vigorous remonstrance to 
Ibrahim Bey. The latter replied in angry 
terms, but the altercation ended by his 
ordering the oxen to be given up to their 
legitimate owner, with the observation that 
he ought to take more care of his property. 
In this manner, amongst others, the French 
army in the Crimea, recruited their beef and 
mutton ; but for all that is apparent from 
Dr. Jeaunel’s narrative, the expedition de- 
rived no very remarkable advantage from 
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the fact of being accompanied by the Tatar 
rince in the satin waistcoat and lasting 
inexpressibles, 


HER GRAVE. 


Way dost thou sit so still, deep night! 
With thy all-eager ear ? 

Dost long to hear a dirge, sad night ! 
And hast not any fear? 

Why dost thou fold her up, dark clay! 
And clasp her, as in love ? 

Why dost thou shade her head, cold stone ! 
With thy broad-wingéd dove ? 


Why do you sing her songs, old trees ! 
Through all the lonesome hours ? 

Why dost thou bathe her grave, soft dew ! 
With silver-gleaming showers ? 

Hast got a feel of life, long grass! 
That creepest all around ? 

Thou seemest anxious to hide off 
The dull earth ef the mound ! 


Wouldst have the spot look fuir, pale shrub! 
That spreadest out in bloom ? 

Dost know a flower is dead, fond shrub ! 
And gardenest for her tomb? 

Ah! wouldst thou mock my state, round star, 
That peepest aneath a cloud ? 

Or is’t to share a grief, kind star! 
Thou wearest that dismal shroud ? 


Why blowest thou now so soon, rude breeze ! 
From out the morning sky ? 

Or is’t to dry my cheeks, good breeze ! 
Thou slidest so briskly by ? 


Why comest thou up so bright, great sun ! 
And warmest all the place ? 

Art promising grand things, dear sun, 
With thy clear-glowing face ? 


LONG LIFE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 


On the twenty-second of August, fourteen 
hundred and eighty-five, a poor woman 
having started from the town of Leicester on 
the previous day, was pursuing her journey 
on foot, with a little boy of some two or 
three years of age strapped on her back, and 
a small bundle in a handkerchief in her 
hand. As they proceeded they were incom- 
moded by the rapid marching of numerous 
bodies of men, ali armed, and intent on some 
great business, In answer to her questions, a 
soldier would sometimes tell her to move on 
and hold her tongue; but once or twice a 
more civil respondent informed her there 
was a great fight toward, and that the pre- 
tender Richmond was marching to, London, 
and King Richard was leading them to meet 
theinvader. The woman had neverheardeither 
of Richard or Richmond—there having been 
no political penny newspapers in those days— 
and went on without fear. When she came 
to alarge and open field, she saw the armies 
drawn up in hostile array ; and, being afraid 
to force her way through, and too tired to 
take the necessary roundabout, she was fain 
to reat herself under a thorn-bush at one 
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side of the plain. Putting her little son 
upon his legs, and telling him not to move 
from her side, she watched the proceedings of 
the forces before her, without belag able to 
imagine what they were doing, or what it 
was all about. At the end of a tremendous 
oe and yelling, and shoving and hur- 
raing, she saw a man very hot and tired 
throw something, she could not tell what, 
upon the thick-leaved bush under which she 
lay, and gallop off with all speed. 

“Tommy,” she said to the child, “ what’s 
that the gentleman flings among the 
branches ?” 

“Odds bodikins,” babbled the child, “ it’s 
the fine hat o’ St, Thomas from our church 
at home.” 

“Can thee reach it, Tommy dear ?” 

“ Ees, if thee’ll howld I up to’t.” 

The woman cautiously rose, and raising 
the boy in her arms, was in the act of holding 
him forward to be able to grasp the saint’s 
hat, when a great bevy of horsemen rode up, 
One leapt from his steed, impetuously dashed 
at the bush, upsetting the poor woman and 
her boy, and seized the glittering prize. 

“ The English crown, by’r ladye !” he said; 
and, kneeling as on one knee, offered it to a 
pale saturnine looking gentleman, who had 
dismounted from his horse. 

The gentleman, however, smiled and said, 
“You know the place that fits it, Lord 
Stanley ;” and bent his head as he spoke. 

Lord Stanley put it over the auburn locks 
of the cavalier, and immediately a great ery 
arose all over the field: “God save King 
Henry! God save the King!” 

The woman, seeing what a treasure she 
had missed, began to exclaim ; “ Please re- 
member me, O King, for it was my little 
Tommy that found that ’ere crownd.” 

“Did you, my little man?” said Henry, 
too happy to take offence at anything. 

“T’feckins I did,” replied the child, in its 
indistinct kind of prattle. 

“Here, give him money, some of you,” 
said the generous and economical monarch ; 
and several purses were instantly thrown 
into the woman’s lap, The party were turning 
away. 

“ Another thing, may it please you,” said 
the woman. “I’ve heard down in Shropshire 
that the king’s touch cures the evil; now 
Tommy be very bad, and can’t live unless he 
be delivered ie 

The King stroked the boy on the chin, 
half in sport, and said, “ Do you want to be 
cured, my boy ?” 

“St. Doddiekins if I don’t,” said Tommy ; 
and the operation was complete. 

The child, we have said, was not more 
than three years of age; but there were 
already deep marks upon his face, and in- 
dentations almost like wrinkles upon his 
brow. He looked prematurely old, and his 
saintly allusions and very decided way of 
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| speech gave further evidence that his modes 
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of thought were greatly in advance of his 
years. He was very little, and was 
feeble on his legs. So, when the battle 
was over, the mother strapped him again 
upon her back, and, with light heart and 
heavy pocket, recommenced her journey to 
Shropshire. On first coming in sight of the 
Wrekin, so great was her delight that she 
suddenly paused, and fell upon her knees. 
Tommy, who had climbed upon her shoulder, 
was precipitated over her head, and fell with 
t violence on the ground. 

“Drat the child,” said the unfeeling parent, 
“thee can’t live to enjoy thy fortune, if thee 
breaks thy bones in this guise. Get up, 
Tommy. Hast thee snapt off thy t’other 
leg? for thy right one be scarce mended 
since the miller’s donkey kicked it in twain. 
Art thee killed?” she cried, in a louder 
voice, when Tommy lay quiet. “Clean dead 
wi’ such a tumble as this Pt 

The boy opened his eyes, and said, “ By 
Potterkind, I thinks I be.” 

The woman gathered him up as if he had | 
been a piece of broken crockery. “ Thee hast 
cracked thy two legs,” she said, “and three of 
thy ribs ; thou hast had measles that crooked | 
thy back, and hooping-cough that wore out | 
thy chest! thou hast king’s evil, and art in a| 
deep decline, and canst eat nothing, and 
never sleeps o’ nights. Thee can’t live, 
Tommy.” 

“Hold the tongue o’ thee,” replied the | 


invalid. “ By Splutters of York I won't die | 


nowhere but in my little bed at home. So} 
get thee on, mother, for I thinks I shall never | 
survive the sundown.” 

Tommy, however, did survive, and when 
twenty years were past, he had grown to his 
full height, which was not much, and was 
strong for so very delicate looking a person ; 
and as his mother before her decease had 
pointed out to him the rafter between which 
and the thatch she had hidden the ransom 
money of the English crown, he considered 
himself above the necessity of work, and 
indulged in complete idleness and inde- 
pendence. Being idle and independent, he 
did many fvolish things ; among the rest, he 
fell in love. A girl was coming through the 
churchyard with a pail of water on her head ; 
a beautiful, fair-haired, light figured girl, the 
ornament of the village. This was Tommy’s 
sweetheart. 

“Good evening, Susan Proddy,” he said. 
“Fatherland ! how sweet thou lookest ; give 
us a kiss, Susan.” 

“Out 0? my gate, Tommy the trifler,” said 
Susan, but stopping at his address. “ What 
would such a dying like apparition do wi’ a 
kiss if I gi’ed ye one ?” 

“°"Twould maybe keep me alive,” replied 
Tommy, “for I’ve such a pain in the chest.” 

“Try a poultice,” replied the fair physician ; 
“ little brown paper and tar would be o’ 
more use to a ghost than ever a kiss 
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[Condueted by 


“T’feckins,” said Tommy, “perhaps you're 
right. I really wish I eould die once for 
good, for nobody ever thinks I can live a 
year. Hark ye, Susan Proddy, I like thee 
so that I wish to make thee rich. If thou’lt 
marry me, I promise to die within the twelve 
months, and thee shalt have all my coin.” 

“That be a good and tempting offer, 
Tommy,” replied the girl, with a laugh, 
“and I'll think on’t. Clear the road, or [ll 
souse thee with the water-can.” And so 
saying, she brushed past the unfortunate 
wooer, and tripping gracefully over the stile, 
was lost to view. 

“ Dodderflops !” said Tommy, “if I could 
only hope to live for a few years,—but it’s 
useless to hope it. I’ve had the jaundice and 
the small-pox, and the sweating sickness ; 
I’ve broke all my bones; I’ve had my head 
cracked; I’ve had my jaws out of joint; I 
have a cough as loud as a shepherd’s dog ; 
I have falling sickness; I have a complaint 


| in my liver; I have a twist in the spine ; I 


have ague every spring and autumn, and 
scarlet fever every summer ; I have enlarge- 
ment of the heart, and disease of the kidneys, 
and elongated uvula; and lumbago every 
winter, and sciatica all the year. Joggles! 
it’s a marvel I doesn’t die.” 

But the marvel continued, and when 
twenty years more were past Tommy was 
still a walking catalogue of human woes, 
Every part of him seemed to go wrong 
except the heart. He was true to his only 
love, Susan Proddy ; but Susan had left the 
village for a long time. She had married one 
Dodger, a miller from Wakefield, and had 
forgotten all about Tommy the trifler and 
his proposal of marriage; but Tommy had 
never forgotten her. In the midst of all his 
pains and diseases her image lay enshrined, 
the only bright thing that shone upon 
Tommy’s darkened life. He kept himself 
constantly informed of all her proceedings. 
When news came of her to the village, 
Tommy listened with more earnestness and 
interest than any one else; and once, when 
he was absent for five weeks, it began to be 
whispered that he had been making inquiries 
where Wakefield was, and how the journey 
to so distant a place might be accomplished ; 
and shortly after that, a rumour came to 
Susan Proddy’s mother, that a stranger had 
stopped the nurse who was carrying Susan’s 
child, and had kissed the baby and placed 
round its neck a gold chain and a ring, with 
a beautiful coronet on the seal, so that the 
mother flattered herself the donor was a 
great lord, and augured prosperity to her 
daughter from so propitious an event. Tommy 
heard the report with great satisfaction. 
“Odds splutterface!” he said, as he lay 
groaning on his bed with gout and rheuma- 
tism, in addition to angina pectoris and 
spasms in his stomach, “I be glad the noble- 
man’s chain and ring, out o’ mother’s old 
purse, is so highly valued. Ah, Susan 
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Proddy! the miller never loved thee as I 
did—and it’s very hard that I can’t expect to 
live more than a few months, for I should 
like to see what comes o’ thy fair child—the 
nurse called her Susan Proddy, which gave 
me palpitation of the heart. O, if I could 
live twenty years to learn what fortune 
befals the darling Susan the second—but it 
aint o’ no use wishing. I shall be gone in 
three weeks.” 

But Tommy was again disappointed. 
Eighteen years after his visit to Wakefield, 
he found his way to Warwick, where, in St. 
Mary’s church, a noble marriage was to take 
place. Stephen Honeydew was about to be- 
come the happy husband of Susan Proddy’s 
daughter, the lovely Susan Proddy Dodger ; 
and from a gallery at the side our friend the 
valetudinarian was a witness to the ceremony. 
Susan Proddy, now Mrs. Dodger, had lost 
some portion of her youthful beauty, for she 
was now rather crooked, and not quite so 
graceful in her walk as when we saw her 
crossing the churchyard with the water-pail 
on her head. But in Tommy’s eyes she was 
Venus and all the Graces still. As the pro- 
cession went forth, he staggered down to the 
porch, and placed himself so exactly in the 
middle, that the bride was forced to touch 
him with her sleeve as she glided past. The 
touch of her arm gave him new life. He 
ceased to cough for a moment; a flood of 
warm blood rushed into his heart, He looked 
round for the original Susan Proddy, but a 
fat man at her side pushed him out of the 
way. 

“ Spludders!” exclaimed the invalid, “I 
always hated that miller—but what’s the 
use o’ hating, or liking either? I can’t have 
long to live, only it would be so pleasant to 
survive to see if there’s ever a fambly from 
this here wedding. I'll keep my ears open 
for this Master Honeydew, but they can’t 
keep open long. I’ve got the colic, and knots 
on my ancles, and a cataract in my eye, and 
swelling in the joints, and a wen on my neck, 
and carbuncles on my arm. So I must get 
home in time to die.” 

Perhaps all these diseases counteracted 
each other, and left Tommy in perfect health. 
He found means before he left Warwick to 
forward to the bride another ring which he 
had taken out of his mother’s store ; a plain 
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land‘ sheriff’s offieer, who made himself 
very useful to Henry the Eighth. He fer- 
reted out rich abbots, and turned nuns out 
of their houses. He hanged refractory monks 
with his own hands, and enriched himself 
with the spoils of the monasteries. When a 
cloud came over his fortunes in Mary’s time 
he turned it aside by wearing a white sheet, 
and, after penance, being received into the 
holy church. He conm»pensated for past sacri- 
leges by presiding at the Smithfield fires. 
He broke Latimer’s head with a blow of a 
billet of wood, and pierced Cranmer with a 
red hot poker. He was a servant of his 
sovereign and his country, and thought obe- 
dience the first duty of a subject. When 
Elizabeth came into power he recanted once 
more, and was so useful in the discovery of 
plots and exacting fines from traitors, that he 
died immensely rich, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Of all these changes Tommy 
continued ignorant. He had been surprised 
at the visit of certain commissions to purify 
the church of popery and break all the 
crosses ; and after a few years he was again 
astonished by another visit of other commis- 
sioners to introduce popery again and restore 
| the crosses. 

“ Faddlekicks !” hesaid, to an officer of the 
first commission, in the year fifteen hundred 
and forty-four, “ who sent thee here to break 
off Bridget’s nose and take away the thumb- 
nails of St. Jockster of Coventry ?” 

“ Who but the great Master Honeydew,” 
replied the man, while he plied the hammer, 
and split St. Bridget’s shoulder into fifty 
fragments. “ He is a stout and true-hearted 
Protestant, and high in favour with our Lord 
the King.” 

And in fifteen hundred and fifty-five he 
said, “ By cross and pie! who hath sent thee 
hither with thy new painted wooden image ? 
The old Bridget was good enough for we.” 

“T am sent by Sir Stephen Honeydew,” 
replied the man, fixing the saint against the 

| wall by a long nail through her leg. “He is 
a true and holy Catholic, and high in favour |} 
with our Lady the Queen.” 

“Odds Wigginton!” said Tommy, “can 
this be the husband of Susan Proddy’s 
child?” And he made inquiry, and found || 
that the daughter of Dodger, the miller of || 
Wakefield, was Lady Honeydew, one of the 





gold ring with the commencement of the | grandest ladies about the court. 


motto “ Honi”—perhaps it was the ring of 


Richard himself, or at all events of a Knight 
of the Garter ;—and having placed this last 
memorial of his affection for Susan Proddy in 
the hands of her daughter, he returned in 
peace to his native village. 

And did he die? No. He had said he 
would keep his ears open, but many things 
ee in those agitating days of English 

istory which never reached the Shrop- 
shire village where the afflicted Tom 


resided. Mr. Honeydew, who had mar-|I have singing in my ears ; 


“Hath she ever a son?” he inquired of 
the workman, who was giving St. Bridget’s 
cheeks a rub with sand-paper. 

“ Aye, marry, hath she,” he said, “a goodly 
boy of ten years old, He never misseth a 
burning of heretics ; for already the saints 
have given him a spirit of the true faith.” _ 

“{ wish I could look on him afore I “e.” 
said Tommy; “but there ain’t no chanu.. 
I've lost. my teeth; my head be bald; my 
back be bent; I ha’ no taste in my mouth ; 

I’ve congestion 


ried Susan the second, was a constable! of the spleen; I’ve a softening of the brain ; 


<= aan 
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I’m afflicted with dropsy ; I’ve erysipelas in 
the face ; I’ve got lumbar abscess and inter- 
mittent fever. I must get me to bed, and 
die in a day at farthest.” 

But Tommy was deceived once more. 
When the churchyard of the village was 
filled with two or three more generations of 
his contemporaries; when Elizabeth was 
succeeded on the seat which she had made a 
throne by a Scotch ant who made it a 
schoolmaster’s stool; when all the England 
of his early days had disappeared, and the 
battle of Bosworth had begun to be con- 
sidered pretty nearly as ancient as the battle 
of Marathon, there came down a gentleman 
to the little Shropshire village, and inquired 
his way to Tommy’s cottage. 

“ How do, father ?” he said, jauntily lifting 
up his Spanish hat, and letting the feather 
trail on the kitchen floor. “We have 
heard of thee at court, old gentleman, and 
the King wishes to see thee. Say, wilt jog 
Londonward, and shake hands with King 
Charles ?” 

“T’feckens I will,” said the old man ; “ for, 
by’r ladie, 1 began my knowledge of kings 
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—_$———— | 
famous Sir Stephen Honi D’Eux, who wasso | 
great a man in Henry’s and Mary’s time. He 
married—let me see, here’s a book that tells 
us all about them—he married Susan Proddy, 
who was descended from a noble family who 
came over with William, and assumed their 
name from the motto of their house, Pro Deo 
jet Rege. See, here is the ring with a coronet, 
and under it the words.” 
“TI knowed her well,” said Tommy. “She 
| was Susan Proddy’s child, as married Dodger, | 
the miller of Wakefield.” | 

The countess laughed long and loud. “ You | 
pronounce the names incorrectly, Master 
|Thomas. She married Reginald D’Ozier, 
| the head of the great Norman family of the | 
D’Oziers of Coutances, who were called the | 
millers from their prodigious strength and 
the battle-axe with which they fought in the 
Holy Land; and you degrade them into the | 
plebeian Dodger! See, here is another ring, | 
with the explanation of the name you ¢ 


| 





Honeydew.” 
She took from a cupboard a plain gold 
ring, and showed it to her visitor. 
“Jackers! but this is more odd nor the | 


— early, > saw on one day both| other! I sent that ’ere to thy grandmother's 


ing Richard and King Henry. But by the 


grandmother the day she married the con- 


crook o’ Glaston, we must make haste; for I| stable in Warwick Church. And I do tell 


haven't long to live now.” 

“Have with you, then!” said the gallant. 
“You shall be guest of my Lord Bemerly, 
and shortly shalt thou see His Majesty.” 

Lord Bemerly received the Shropshire pea- 
sant very kindly. Lady Bemerly was de- 
lighted to study such an old “ put,” and with 


the tasteful graciousness of the time amused | 


herself by putting vinegar into his beer, and 
filling his apple-pies with pepper and mus- 
tard, and tying ribands across his path to 
make him fall; and once succeeded in 
tripping him at the top of the great staircase, 

had him taken up insensible when he 
had reached the lowest step. All the gay 
people in the neighbourhood were enchanted 
with the infantine playfulness of the countess. 
She was the most aristocratic of all the 
families in the country; and so indeed was 
her lord; between them they constituted the 
very acme and perfection of high birth and 
noble breeding. 

“Do you ow,” she said, one day to 
Tommy, “that some of my ancestors came 
from Shropshire—'tis an immense time ago, 
before the Crusades I believe—and even you 
weren’t born then. Look,—this ring and 
chain—did you ever see anything more quaint 
and old?” 

Tommy looked at them as he was told, and 
stood gazing as if he had been fascinated by 
their sight. 

“ Odds flitters !” he said, “I’ve see’d they 


thee, the name was Susan Proddy and Stephen 
Honeydew. I see’d’em both, and I wanted 
to marry thy grandmother's great grand- 
mother myself ; and I would too, only I was 
so sickly and weak.” 

“Get thee to the buttery-hatch, and get 
strong,” said the countess, pettishly. “Thou 
hast outlived thy strength and memory; and | 
I will have thee cudgelled to death if thou | 
breathest word more, about your Honeydews | 
and Proddys and Dodgers.” I 

Tommy hobbled as well as he was able to 
the buttery, and there endeavoured to recover | 
his courage and drown his remembrances of | 
Susan with such copious draughts of beer, 
that in less than a week he expired of reple- 
tion and indigestion. He was buried at the 





expense of the illustrious family of the Honi | 
D’Eux, and on his tombstone was written: | 
En memory of Chomas Patr, who vievin | 
ee pear sipteen hundred ant thirty-fibe, at | 
© age of one Hundred anv fifty-three. 





THE ART OF UNFATTENING, 


Leannvess, hitherto, has been considered a 
reproach, rather than a merit, either in an 
individual or a nation. Pharaoh’s lean kine | 
were never held up as models to the graziers | 
of any age, or any country. Brutus was not 
so very much in the wrong, when he enter- 
tained doubts about “that Cassius” with 
his lean and hungry look. The point of one 


before. Tell me, fair mistress, what was the | of the bitterest of the many epigrams shot at 
name o’ thee afore thou wast married te my| Voltaire is blunted and rendered harmless 
lord ?” by translation into a language where “ death 

“My father was Earl of Boshfield,” she/ and sin” do not rhyme to “thin.” We can- 
said, with a laugh ; “great grandson of the! not fancy a fat Macbeth ; a corpulent traitor 


a 
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| in Venice Preserved, or an obese Iago, are | Beware, therefore, ladies how you grow too 
impossibilities. Assuredly, Falstaff was not fat! And you also, gentlemen, for your 
serupulously honest or honourable ; but what pockets’ sake. 

was he, after all, buta merry rogue? Plump-| Fat has ruined the prospects of many a 
ness and beauty have often been regarded | man, as of many a woman, by rendering it 
as inseparable Siamese twins, from the} impossible for them to continue a profession 
illustrious regent whose ideal of female; which afforded them an honourable liveli- 
loveliness was summed up in “ fat, fair, and | hood. The infantry officer, overwhelmed with 
forty,” to the Egyptians who fattened their! embonpoint, cannot follow his regiment ; the 
dames systematically, by making them sit in| cavalry officer cannot perform his duty on 
a bath of chicken-broth ; the etiquette being | horseback. The dramatic artist whose voice 
that the lady under treatment is to eat, while| or whose personal beauty is as good as a 
sitting in the broth-bath, one whole chicken | gold-mine to the theatre that has engaged 
of the number of those of which the bath was| him, falls into poverty if an avalanche of 
made, and that she is to repeat both bath and| tallow clogs the geen lungs, pads the 
dose for many days. A doubt, one should|slender waist, and renders shapeless the 
think, must have sometimes arisen, whether | graceful arms and legs. Stout rope-dancers 
the beauty thus in training would fatten or/| are soon laid flat on their backs ; over-grown 





choke first. 

As to the question of who would be most 
likely to sink or swim, on getting into hot 
water or falling upon troublesome times, the 
lean person would have no chance against the 
fat one. Byron, certainly, fretted over his 
increasing bulk; and the same gracious 
prince, who admired rotundity in his 
favourites, had such a horror of the conscious- 
ness of his own corpulence, that “ Who’s your 
fat friend?” was the most severe aside- 
speech that poor discarded Brummel could 


gamekeepers are only fit for targets to be shot 
at, as practice, by juvenile sportsmen. Persons 
who live by mental labour find their faculties 
clouded by the increase of the corporeal sub- 
stance ; and literary men—but there is no 
need to consider that eventually, because it is 
too outrageous a supposition that a man who 
earns his bread by his pen should ever have 
the time to grow rotund and ponderous. With 
publishers, the case is different; often the 
publisher sucks the marrow, while the author 
is left the bones for his pains. At one epoch, 





make, in revenge for being cut by his former| the Romans, not caring to give house-room 
patron. to useless individuals, banished those of their 
A book has been written by a Dr. Dancel, | fellow-citizens who were guilty of the crime 
(a medical practitioner, of Paris,—where of corpulence. 
possibly gastronomic luxuries tend to pro-| But all that isa mere nothing. The above 
duce the malady he successfully combats) misfortunes are only slight and few. Thus, 
in which, to be or not to be, fat, is treated embonpoint is a common cause of sterility, 
as the grand question of human life. The both in man and beast. A fat queen may cause 
epitome of welfare, is leanness; while the'an ancient dynasty to become extinct, for 
origin of evil, nay, evil itself, is fat. Pro-| want of an heir to the throne. The very 
fessional unfatteners would make Pope's! peasants sell off their fat hens, as unpro- 
Universal Prayer commence with the aspira-| ductive of eggs. Even over-luxuriant plants 
tion, “ O, that this too, too solid flesh would | produce no flowers, or barren ones. Excess 
melt !” I am not writing under the influence | of fat causes the human epidermis to crack, 
of Brillat-Savarin’s chapters on obesity,—its| mottling the skin with white speckles and 
causes, and so on,—which are only pleasant! streaks; it induces hernias of various dis- 
trifling, though with a foundation of truth ;| tressing forms ; it is the parent of ulcerated 
but I rise from the perusal of a serious busi-| legs ; it gives rise to headaches, giddiness, 
ness-like volume; and, after a glance at|and dimness of sight. In short, among 
my own personal points, I thank my stars/the infinity of causes which originate disease, 
that Iam not what can be really called stout.|a bloated habit of body takes conspicuous 
For, it appears, it is only a vulgar error to| rank, although modern medical works be- 
believe that an increase of what is called|stow but little notice on this morbid dis- 
good plight is any symptom of improving | osition. Such evils are often sought to 
health. Asan over-sanguine temperament is| be remedied by bleeding ; but every medical 
dangerous ; as daily accidents occur from the|man is aware that repeated bleedings are 
undue predominance of the nervous system, | prodigiously conducive to the development of 
so does the extraordinary development of fat| fat. Certain graziers bleed their oxen and 
cause first inconvenience, then infirmities, and | cows before putting them up to be stall-fed ; 
finally constitutes a malady hitherto con-| while calves have been inured to the opera- 
sidered incurable, and known as obesity. Toj|tion from time immemorial. The palliative 
men, it is true, personal grace is not indis-|of bleeding, therefore, is only temporary ; 
pensable to happiness ; but, with women, the | the more you are bled, the sooner are you 
case is different. Dr. Dancel reminds them that! stricken with apoplectic fat. And note this, 
when once they have lost their personal attrac-| for your comfort ; fat people attacked . by 
tions, their intellectual treasures serve merely a almost sure to die, while lean 
to render them just supportable in society. | people have a very fair chance of recovery. 
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The same of all other maladies which fat 
flesh is heir to. Did you ever taste, or 
inspect, a pité de foie gras? Well, yourown 
liver, if too fat, is exactly like that. The 
geese who subscribe personally to the making 
of those costly pfités, are purposely thrown 
into an unhealthy state; and no too-obese 
biped is in a better hygienic position than a 
Strasbourg goose. Dropsy, swellings of the 
legs, and incurable sores, are the consequence 
of fat at the liver. 
to skin diseases, and to multitudinous other 
disfigurements besides. 

The causes of obesity are various. First, 
there is the natural disposition and constitu- 
tional tendency to fat. 
hereditary. Almost every oue is born with 
acertain predisposition, which is written on 
his countenance. Out of every hundred 
Ea who die of consumption, ninety have 

rown hair, long faces, and sharp noses, Out 
of every hundred obese persons, ninety have 
short faces, round eyes, and obtuse or snub 
noses. It is a fact, therefore, that there are 
individuals predestined to obesity, whose 
digestive organs elaborate an extra quantity 
of fat. You remark in society a lively little 

irl, with rosy cheeks, a roguish nose, plump 
ate short broadish feet, and rounded pro- 
cme generally. The prophetic sage 

holds her as she will be ten years hence, 
and sighs over the full-blown expansion to 
which her form will become developed. 
Perhaps her mamma sits beside her, to tell 
you what she will be, without the exercise 
of second sight. It is a proof, amongst 
hundreds of others, that it is not for the hap- 
piness of man to be able to read the future. 

Secondary causes of corpulence are long 
indulgence in sleep in bed, and constant riding 
in carriages, to the exclusion of walking exer- 
cise. The Bedouin Arab, who is always 
astir to procure the means of his nomade 
existence, is never fat; nor are English 
husbandmen, who live on a shilling a day, 
and who earn it. Even well-fed animals of 
restless and active habits, are never laden 


Fat people, too, are liable 


Obesity may be} 


system. The inhabitant of the clear, pure 
atmosphere of the mountain, is rarely so fat 
as the resident in the moister stratum which 
fills the valley. 

But the grand cause of obesity, is our 
eating and drinking more than enough. It 
has been said that one of the privileges 
of the human race is, to eat without being 
hungry, and to drink without being dry, 
This double propensity is found wherever 
men exist. Savages indulge it, to a brutal 
extent, whenever they have the oppor- 
tunity ; and it is undeniable that we, mem- 
bers of civilised society, both eat and drink 
too much. As dinner-givers, as diners-out ; 
at weddings and other family meetings, at 
political feasts ; at charity banquets, enormous 
quantities of eatables and drinkables are 
consumed, of which our bodily frame stands 
in no real need. Such of us as have good 
stomachs, couvert the surplus into fat, while 
those who have bad ones transmute it into 
indigestions, colics, and cramps. 

The prospect for fat folk is far from 
cheering ; but happily there is no occasion 
for them to despair so long as Dr. Dancel 
shall continue to reside in Paris. Heasks the 
question, “Is it possible to diminish embon- 
point without injuring the health?” and he 
answers it in the affirmative. 

There have existed professional emaciators, 
who have attained their result by a surgical 
operation, which consisted in cutting a hole 
in the patient and taking out his trouble- 
some lump of fat, very much in the way 
in which the avaricious farmer opened his 
goose that laid golden eggs. I have heard 
of a man-cook who possessed everything 
that could make life happy—health, wealth, 
fame, good children, and attached friends, 
who not unusually follow the rest—with 
the sad drawback that he was very fat. So he 
went to be operated on, and died. There is 
a story of a Pasha, who was always accom- 
panied by a travelling surgeon, to relieve him 
of his fat in this way, as often as it became 
troublesome. In seventeen hundred and 


with grease or suet; examples, the stag, the | eighteen, a Parisian surgeon, named Rhotho- 
roe-deer, the hare, the antelope. The same net, is said to have delivered a noted per- 


of birds whose flight is prolonged and 
energetic ; while poultry put up to fat, are 
kept in confinement. 


| 


sonage of an enormovs paunch; after the 
operation, the patient became slim and active. 


Oriental ladies, who} Rhothonet was soon assailed by crowds of 


are compelled to stop at home, and also the | persons suffering from repletion, and begging 


lady-abbesses of convents, often 
extraordinary instances of obesity. 
causes are, a great fondness for farinaceous, 
starchy, and sugary diet; want of thought, 
as is manifest in the puffy condition of many 
idiots ; a great absorption of fluids, whether 
water, beer, tea, or preparations of milk, or 
by frequent tepid baths, or even by constantly 
breathing damp air, or such as is slightly 
surcharged with carbonic acid and deficient in 
oxygen. At every inspiration, the more 
oxygen is taken in, the more carbon (one of 
the elements of fat) is thrown off from the 
lungs, and consequently from the general 


resent | him to undertake their alleviation. | 
urther | little heed to the weight of their afflictions. 


| 
| 


| 


He paid 


He sent them all about their business, simply 
telling them that the case in which he had 
succeeded was a different affair to theirs, 
Mystification was all the help he gave them. 

Fortunately, we are able to re-assure our 
fat friends ; no operation is involved in the 
modern system of treating their superfluities. 
Dr. Dancel’s grand principle is this: to 
diminish embonpoint without affecting the 
health, the patient must live principally on 
meat (eating but a small quantity of other 
aliment), and drinking but little, and that 
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little not water. In a hundred parts of human 
fat, there are seventy-nine of carbon, fifteen 
and a fraction of hydrogen, and five and a 
fraction of oxygen. But water is nothing 
but the spaiaialie of hydrogen ; and hydro- 
gen is one of the main elements of fat. 
Therefore, the aspirant after leanness, must 


| eat but few vegetables, or watery messes, or 


hot-rolls, puddings, tarts, potatoes, haricots, 
pease-soup, charlottes, sweet biscuits, apple- 
rolls, nor cakes in any of their protean forms ; 
because all those dainties have carbon and 
oxygen for their principal bases, If he will 
persist in living on leguminous, farinaceous, 
and liquid diet, he will make fat as certainly 
as the bee makes honey by sucking flowers. 
Chemistry tells us that the principal base 
of meat is azote, which does not enter 
into the composition of fat ; while the prin- 
cipal elements of fruits, sugar, flour, and 
starch, are carbon and hydrogen, the elements 
of fat. Human fat is found ready-made in 
certain aliments which are not flesh, as in 
olive-oil and in all the oleaginous seeds, If 
you live principally on lean meat, you will 
not fatten so fast as those who follow a regi- 
men composed of carbonic and hydrogenic 
bases. 

It may be objected to this theory, that 
butchers and butcheresses are in general fat ; 
because (as is taken for granted), they live 
on meat. But inquiry will prove that the 
premises are false. Butchers and their wives 
(as any one may learn by taking the trouble 
to inquire), dislike meat. When they do eat 
flesh, they prefer poultry ; but they are much 
better pleased with a meal consisting of fish, 
vegetables, pastry, or even bread-and-cheese ; 
besides which, they drink copiously. The 
supposition that they imbibe their fat from 
the flesh-laden atmosphere in which they live, 
is a hypothesis which remains to be proved. 
What is the best fatting diet for pigs? Barley- 
meal and milk, assuredly, and not flesh, 
although pigs eat flesh greedily. What made 
Louis the Eighteenth so enormously fat? 
What, but his passion for mealy potatoes ? 
While carnivorous animals — lions, tigers, 
and wolves—are never fat. 

To aid you in shaking off your super- 
abundant fat, other means besides diet may 
be brought into action. Overladen sufferers 
ought to take internally certain substances 
which aid in the decomposition of fat. The 
alkalis, for instance, combining with it, form 
soaps. You may thus establish a home ma- 


nufactory of real brown Windsor, and other | 


fancy articles. Such alkalis, administered in 
ordinary doses, never produce inconvenience ; 
they increase, rather than diminish the appe- 


tite, and thus favour the decrease of fat.) 


Soap pills have been prescribed, for ages 
past, to cure obstructions of (i. e. fat in) the 
liver, The Vichy waters are recommended 
for the same purpose : and it is by the por- 
tion of alkali still left free in the soap pills, 
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that obstructions of the liver are removed. 
Dr. Cullen, in his Elements of Practical Me- 
dicine, relates that a physiciannamed Fleming, 
sometimes succeeded in reducing embon- 
one by prescribing soap pills. Another 
inglish writer speaks highly of alkaline 
baths as an antidote to obesity; while a 
French practitioner records a case of emacia- 
tion resulting in a very stout lady from the 
use of carbonate of soda and soda-water 
whick she was ordered to take with a differ- 
ent object in view. 

You will understand that alkalis alone will 
not deliver vou from your burden of fat. It 
by your diet you take in as many grease- 
making elements as the alkali drives out, 
things will remain in their old condition, the 
supply being equal to the demand. Even 
when living exclusively on meat, you may 
spoil all by drinking too much. The absorb- 
tion of the smallest possible quantity of 
liquid is an indispensable condition, whether 
in the form of food, drink, or baths. A moist 
atmosphere even encourages the growth of 
fat : some people become sensibly heavier in 
muggy weather. As a warning, be it men- 
tioned that draughts of vinegar and other 
acids produce leanness (when they do not 
cause death) only by deranging the general 
health through the injury they cause to the 
digestive canal, Many young persons have 
fallen victims to the marasm brought on by 
daily doses of vinegar taken with the object 
of making themselves thinner. A persistence 
in drinking strongly acidulated lemonade as 
a habitual beverage, for the same purpose, 
has proved scarcely less injurious, As to 
slight doses of tincture of iodine, or iodide 
of potassium, to diminish fat, they may be 
described in one word—poison, 

The great comfort is, that fat folk now 
need not go and hang; for drown they cannot. 
Ladies and gentlemen who have not seen 
their shoe-strings for years, may still hope to 
see them yet. Twenty stone need be no 
sclid ground for despair. Mortals grown to 
the proportions of a Stilton cheese have yet 
returned to the aspect of humanity. Listen, 
all ye disconsolate situation seekers, who are 
unable to advertise yourselves as without in- 
cumbrance ! 

Monsieur Guenaud, master baker, of the 
Rue St. Martin, Paris, at the age of twenty- 
eight was not quite four feet high. He grew 
so fat that he could scarcely waddle. As soon 
| as he made an attempt to walk, he was over- 
‘ome by the oppression of his own weight. 
| If he remained long in a standing posture, 
he was seized with violent pains. He could 
| not follow his business ; he could not lie down 
in bed; he could not wear a hat without 
turning giddy. Had he seen the Regent 
diamond lying on the pavement in the street, 
he would not have dared to stoop to pick it up. 
The poor man thereupon took to bleeding 
and purging, to sorrel and spinach, to plenty 


| and by the same alkali in the Vichy waters,! of bread and water and no meat, only to 
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ogress from bad to worse. He was dis- 
eeded out of the National Guard, and he 
fell into a state of somnolent indifference 
which might have ended in a journey to Pére- 
la-Chaise, had not his mother happened to 
read the very book I have just been quoting. 

The sequel may be guessed. In thirteen 
days, M. Guenaud was able to take a long 
walk, carrying bis hat on his head all the 
while, which latter fact is not mentioned as a 
joke. Inamonth, he had lost sixteen pounds 
of weight, and eighteen centimétres of cir- 
cumference. In three months, his fat was 
diminished by forty pounds, and his abdo- 
minal equator by forty centimetres. Finally, 
his heavy luggage in front was ultimately | 
removed. When M. Guenaud reappeared in | 
the ranks of the National Guard, his return | 
created immense sensation amongst his gal-| 
lant comrades. He rendered justice to the 
author of his restoration to moderate breadth 
and thickness ; who, in return, has rendered 
his patient the justice to record that he 
" punctually observed the treatment prescribed : | 
for breakfast,a beefsteak or a couple of cutlets, | 
with a very small quantity of vegetables and 
a demi-tasse of coffee ; his dinner likewise 
consisted of meat and very little vegetable. 
From being a great water-drinker, he re- 
strained himself to a bottle or a bottle and a 
half of liquid per day. 


meals he rinsed his mouth with water, either 
pure or slightly acidulated with vinegar, 
whenever a wish to drink was felt, as a 
substitute for it. 


A MOTHER. 


I was left a widow at the age of five and 
twenty, after a three years’ peaceful mar- 
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drank very little at a time; and between | 
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When nearly fifteen, I arranged for my boy 
a kind of daily tutorship with our young 
curate ; still keeping him at home under my 
own eye, and superintending his studies my- 
self. For I remembered to have heard 
strange things of the classics, and I would 
not trust even a clergyman with my child’s 
studies unchecked. I made Mr. Cary trans- 
late to me every evening the lesson he was 
to give the next morning; and, as I do not 
confide implicitly in any one, I learnt enough 
Latin myself to feel sure he was not mislead- 
ing me. Mr. Cary did not like this superin- 
tendence,—but he was weak, and poor, and 
dared not oppose me. 

I was never a fond mother. I have a 
horror of all kinds of demonstrativeness, and 
look on impulse and expansion as very nearly 
convertible terms with madness and imbeci- 
lity. But, perhaps I loved my child all the 
more because I thought it wise and good to 
be self-restrained. It seems to me that the 
concentration of inward affection strengthens 
and consolidates ; whereas superficial expan- 
sion excites, but weakens it. Therefore, very 
few caresses or endearing words passed 
between Derwent and myself; but we were 
none the less good friends on that account, 
I was proud and fond of him, for all that I 
did not show my pride by the foolish caresses 
which most mothers indulge in. He wasa 
fair, waxen-looking creature, with delicate 
features, and slender, well-shaped limbs ; very 
quick, very agile, like a young chamois in some 
of his movements ; and taking greedily to all 
accomplishments. He was a good musician 
and a clever draughtsman ; he sang sweetly, 
and danced with peculiar grace; but he 
knew nothing of the more essentially manly 
exercises. He had never climbed a tree in 
|his life—at least I trust not ; he could not 


f 





riage, with a little boy of only a year old, to 
bring up as I best could. I was resolved 


swim, for I was afraid of his taking cold in 
| the water ; and, of course, all such exercises 


that my boy should prove an exception to the | as fencing, boxing, or wrestling, I should not 
bitter rule which makes the only sons of| have dreamed of allowing to him. I did not 
widowed mothers educational mistakes ; and, | suffer the companionship of other boys: not 
from the hour of his father’s death, I devoted | even our vicar’s sons, when home for their 
myself to his education with a singleness of | holidays,—for would they not have taught 
purpose, and an exclusiveness of endeavour | him their school vices, rough, and vulgar, 
which I thought could only bring me a| though brave and generous lads, as they were. 
rich harvest of reward. He was too frail| I did not regret his want of that rough 
and delicate for a public school ; besides, [| handiness and coarse strength which people 
was afraid, not only of the rough usage he/ generally think necessary for boys. I would 
would meet with there, but also of the| rather have had him the etherial creature he | 
moral mischief sure to be contracted. So/| was, than the bravest and most powerful of 
that I had nothing else to do but to keep/ a class; if, to gain those qualities, he must 
him at home, and engage a modest-man-| have lost the purity of the gentlewoman’s 
nered young woman to teach him the rudi-| son. 

ments of what he ought toknow. Thus, until| At last I was obliged to part with him. 
the age of fourteen he was brought up solely | I had nothing for it but to send him to the 
by women, and never suffered to hear a| University. It was the first wish of my 
word or to reada line which the most saintly | heart that he should be a clergyman ; and, 
maiden might not have joined in; for I under-' to gain this wish, I must needs see him pass 
stood nothing of the difference which people| through the terrible ordeal of a college 
assert ought to exist in the education of boys, career. I could only hope in the power of the 


and girls. To me, morality was single and education I had given him, and pray and 
direct, and admitted no species of deviation. | believe that it would prove sufficient against 
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all the temptations which I knew, by report, 
must necessarily beset him. 

Derwent’s first letters were very satis- 
factory. Breathing love for his old home, 
and saintly abhorrence at all that he saw 
around him, they did not bear a trace of 
any new influence; and I was reassured if, 


by chance, I had ever unconsciously doubted. | 


But, by degrees, the tone of his letters changed. 


He spoke of strange men as his friends, to| 


me, who had so often urged on him the neces- 
sity of keeping aloof from all intimacy what- 
soever with his fellow-collegians. For had I 
brought him up in seclusion from boys, to see 
| him adopt the habits, perhaps the vices of 
men? The very name applied to strangers 
| made me predict all sorts of unknown 
dangers. Soon, also, he began to use strange 
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[his home at Haredale, and on men tied to 
their mothers’ apron strings; which last 
observation he qualified by adding praises 
on my common sense in not requiring 
such milksop devotion. He ended with his 
usual expressions of regret at his early 
education, and of self-contempt for his want 
of manly acquirements. A want, however, 
lessening daily, he said, under the able 
tuition of his friends. 

What followed until Christmas was merely 
a deepening of those shades ; till, at last, the 
silent misunderstanding between us grew 
out into a broad, black line—an impassable 
barrier, which neither of us sought to con- 
ceal, 

Derwent had been absent a year and a-half 
when I saw him again. And, had it been a 
spectre which had usurped the name of my 


| 





| words whereof I knew not the meaning ; to 
| talk of parties of pleasure, which seemed 
to me sadly at variance with the object 
| of his studies ; to speak of subjects that froze 
the blood in my veins—and then, what was 
| hardest to bear of all, he more than once 
| reproached me with the carefulness of my 
education, and “bewailed a pampered boy- 
hood, which left him nothing but an ignorant 
, and ridiculous manhood.” He soon grew to 
| speaking of himself in the most humiliating 
| and degrading terms. I felt that it was not 
| modesty, but wounded pride, which made 
him use these bitter words, and they angered 
me even more than they pained; for the 
sting of each was meant for me; yet I had 
been a faithful and devoted mother. 

Thus a coolness between us grew and 
spread, till soon I felt that I had two sons: 
one who had died in boyhood, and one who 
had come suddenly before me as an alien— 
but still my child. It was a fearful feeling,— 
for a moral death is more fearful to witness 


than any physical death. 
How I had looked 


Vacation time came. 

forward to this time! I had turned back to 
school-girl days, and counted the hours 
which lay between me and the moment when 
I should hold my son to my heart. For 
the consciousness that he was drifting from 
me made me feel much more tenderly, more 
| fondly for him, than I had ever done before ; 
| and I think if he had come to me then, 1 
could have redeemed him by my very love. 
But, a week before the appointed day, I re- 
ceived a letter from him, telling me that he 
had engaged to go with a reading party 
into Wales, and that he could not conse- 
quently see me until the next vacation, which 
would be at Christmas. It was now mid- 
summer. Wounded and hurt, I wrote back 
a cold reply, simply consenting to the 
arrangement, but not expressing a word 
of sorrow at my own disappointment ; 
knowing, alas, that the omission would not 
be remarked. Nor was it. Derwent’s answer 
was full of pleasurable anticipations of his 


summer with his dear friends, enthusiastic | 


praises of his party, disrespectful satire on 


child, I should not have recognised him less 
readily than I did now in the vulgar roué who 
returned to me in place of that pure saint I had 
sent out like my dove from my ark. The 
long golden hair which had floated on each 
side of his face low to his shoulders, was cut 
short, darkened by oils, and parted at the side. 
The face which had borne no deeper traces 
than what a child’s simple sensations might 
have marked, was now blotched by dissipation. 
The very features were different. The eyes 
were smaller, and the blue less blue; the li 
were hard and swollen; the nose thicker ; the 
jaw more square ; while his figure retained 
nothing of the slightness nor of the grace 
which had made him once so beautiful. His 
hafads were covered with purple scars ; his 
shoulders were broad; his neck coarse and 
muscular. He was not the Derwent I had 
sent to the great university. As changed in 
outward seeming, so was he in manner and 
in thought. Coarse jests with the servants 
and the low people of the village ; incessant 
smoking ; spirits, beer, drunk at all hours, 
from the early morning to late at night; a 
lounging, restless, dissipated habit, seemingly 
unable to concentrate thought or energy 
on anything but the merest sensuality ; 
perpetual satire—satire on the noblest, satire 
on the highest subjects; a conversation black- 
ened with the vilest oaths: this was the 
Derwent whom the alma mater sent back to 
his ‘own mother; this the reaction of my 
careful schooling—the hideous mark to whic. 
the rebound had fallen. 

The six weeks were only half over, when 
Derwent, yawning more noisily than usual, 
came lounging through the hall to the 
drawing-room. 

“Mother,” he said, plunging himself at 
full length upon the sofa, “Haredale is awfully 
slow! By Jove! it uses a man up twice as 
fast as the fastest college life. I am positively 
worn out with the monotony of these three 
weeks, You seem all asleep in this precious 
old toad-hole, I can’t stand it any more, 
that’s a fact. In plain English, mother, I 
| must go.” 
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“At your pleasure, Derwent,” I said, 
coldly, not even raising my eyes. 

“ Well, now, that’s prime! You are a fine 
little mother, anyhow!” he said, laughing ; 
but I fancied that his voice had a slight 
accent of disappointment in it. “ You are 
not like most mothers of only sons,” he added, 
with emphasis. 

“Your visit, Derwent,” I went on to say, 
“has not been of such satisfaction to me as to 
cause me much regret at its termination. 
Your habits, your ways of life, your tone of 
thought, and style of conversation are all so 
foreign to my own ideas of a gentleman—of 
what my son should be—that I confess to 
more sorrow than pleasure in your presence. 
Once you were my pride ; now y 

“Upon my soul that’s cool!” shouted 
Derwent, interrupting me with his college 
laugh and a college oath. “Still,” he added, 
after a pause, “it leaves me freer than I 
might have felt if you had taken to the 

thetics. For I don’t know how much reso- 
ution might have been melted, like Cleopatra’s 
pearls, in your tears.” 

“] don’t think you ever saw my tears,” I 
answered, very coldly. 


“No; that’s true, mother. Your heart 


might be of iron, for any water-founts lead- 
ing from it to your eyes,” said Derwent. 

“ And the first, assuredly, shall not be on 
account of your absence, when that absence 
is desired and planned by your own will.” 





“Then we part good friends, mother?” he 
said; lounging up from the sofa, and taking a 
cigar from his case. 

“ Quite as good friends, Derwent, as we can 
ever hope to be now,” I replied with a voice 
sterner and steadier than usual; because I 
had more emotion to conceal. 

I felt him look at me fixedly, but I did not 
raise my eyes; and, in a few moments, he 
strode out of the room, whistling a vulgar air. 

That evening he left Haredale while I was 
absent for an hour ; and, when next vacation- 
time came, I myself volunteered his spending 
it away from home. 

Soon, our letters decreased into brief quar- 
terlies. Soon, they became nearly half-yearly 
communications ; and, in due course, degree 
time came, without Derwent’s attempting a 
second sojourn at home. In the meanwhile 
my hair had grown grey, and my face, always 
pale, paler still and wrinkled. I lost all 
enjoyment of life; and, though a woman still 
in the prime of middle age, felt and lived 
like one on the border of a thorny grave. It 
seemed to me that the sun never shone, and 
the south wind never blew. It was nothing 
but a grey, chill, winter time that I lived 
through ; a time of spiritual death. 

Perhaps I was to blame for all this. Had 
I been more demonstrative; had I conde- 
acended to sue, to entreat, to caress, I dare say 
I might have softened him somewhat to the 


old shape. But I could not do this ; the iron 
of my nature was too strong and too into- 
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lerant. So I left him to his own way, and 
left on his own head the curse or the blessing 
of his life. 

The examination for degrees came, and 
my son was plucked. He could not pass, 
even among the lowest of the lowest class, 
He wrote, in a careless off-hand manner, 
about this new dishonour, saying, that 
it did not much signify, as he intended 
to become artist, ouin, Bohemian, Saga- 
burd,—anything rather than a parson ; and 
that M.A. would look worse than ridicu- 
lous after the name of an historical painter, 
or a marker at a billiard-table. I answered 
that he had my consent to any course of life 
he chose to adopt—a consent wrung from a 
shattered pride and ruined hopes—and that 
I was too indifferent to his future now to 
interfere in any of the details of its disgrace. 
But he did not know that this letter, so hard, 
and stern, and cold as it seemed, was written 
between tears and sobs; and, in the fitful 
bursts of such a storm of passionate anguish, 
as I never thought could sweep through my 
strong and chastened heart. 

He went to London; which he said was the 
only field for him ; and, in a short time, he 
told me that he had begun to study art 
seriously ; but that he feared he should never 
make much substantial progress. 

Time passed; fading ever into deeper, 
duller grey, until all the horizon round my 
life became soon black and mourning. 

I need scarcely say what disgust my son’s 
profession caused me. I had always held 
the artist-world as something different to 
and below ourselves, and should as soon 
have expected a child of mine to have turned 
mountebank of a strolling company as to 
have seen him take up painting as a pro- 
fession. No one knew, pms none could see or 
guess, what I suffered; for I bore myself in 
my own manner, and hardened that I might 
strengthen myself. But this, coupled with 
the disgrace of his college failure, nearly broke 
my heart. 

One day a telegraphic message came from 
Derwent, requiring my instant presence in 
London. It was the only communication I 
had had from him for above a year; and, 
until I read his address in the message, 1 
did not know where he lived. I hesitated 
at the first moment whether I should go 
or not; but the remembrance of my old 
love, rather than any present affection— 
no! that had been lived down in his dis- 
grace !—determined me. And the evening 
saw me on my way to town. I arrived at 
about eleven that night, and drove direct to 
the obscure street near Fitzroy Square where 
Derwent lived: a part of the town I had 
never known in my former days, and which 
sufficiently shocked me when I saw it. A 
dirty, coarse-looking woman opened the door 
to me, and, after a long time of insolent 
scrutiny, admitted me into a narrow hail, the 
close smell of which, and its neglect and filth, 
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prepared me for the scene I had to witness 
up-stairs. At the top of the house, in a low, 
squalid garret-room, worse than any be- 
longing to the meanest peasant on my estate, 
| with daubs rather than pictures scattered 
confusedly about it ; with dirty strips of red 
and blue hung round at various points in 
hideous mockery of the bits of colour artists 
delight in ; in the midst of one tangled mass 
| of dirt, confusion, and poverty, crouching in 

bed beneath a heap of soiled blankets, lay my 
| son, my only child, the one-time pride and 
| glory of my life. Mercy! how he was 
| changed! I should not have known him had I 
met him unexpectedly : he had not the faintest 
trace of resemblance with his former self. 
It was another man, more hideous and more 
degraded than the college roué who had so 
shocked and estranged me at Haredale. By 
the side of the bed sat a pretty-looking 
woman, her hair dishevelled, her dress dis- 
ordered and dirty; herself evidently a creature 
of the humblest class of society ; but with a 
certain frank good-nature in the midst of her 
valgarity that I could imagine might have 
prepossessed some who were not quite so ex- 
clusive as myself. She gave me a broad bold 
stare when I entered, not moving from her 
place till Derwent said in a languid tone, 

My mother, Melly,” when she got up from 
the bed and offered me her hand. I was 
astonished—too startled to refuse it. She 
shook mine warmly, saying,— 

“QO! how glad I am you have come !” 

I turned to Derwent, and I felt that my 
lips were set and my brows contracted as I 
looked at him inquiringly. I fancied that I 
saw a blush cross his pale haggard face as he 
answered my silent inquiry by, “ My. wife, 
| mother,” adding as he took her hand, “and a 

good wife, too!” 

I do not know what strange feeling took 
possession of me; but all the room grew 
dark, my son and that terrible creature faded 
into small dim specks; I thought I was 
dying and fell prone on the floor, for I fainted 
—the first and only time in my life that such 
a thing happened to me. When I recovered, 
I found they had placed me on the bed by 
my son: that fearful woman bending over 
me and tending me, I must confess, carefully 
and tenderly enough. Derwent was weeping ; 
subbing passionately. I felt his tears fall 
hot on my hand, as he kissed it again and 
again. I was bewildered. There was evidently 
a mystery in allthis beneath the mere surface 
of Prpngnnen easy enough to read. But I was 
afraid of nothing now: it seemed to me as if 
nothing could be worse to hear than the shock- 
ing fact of his marriage with such a woman. 

hen I had recovered sufficient physical 
strength to speak and move, I withdrew my- 
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living the squalid life of a pauper, when your 
allowance ought to have kept you like a 
gentleman? Why have you married so far 
out of your own sphere?” And I shuddered, 
and they both saw I shuddered. “ Without, 
too, telling me that you were even engaged ? 
Tell me what it all means!” 

“Tt is a long story, mother,” said Derwent, 
trying hard to speak in a composed voice, 
but failing sadly in the effort, poor soul. “TI 
have been unfortunate, and I have been guilty, 
and between the two” (here he smiled with 
a flash of reckless gaiety more painful to 
witness than any despair) “I am done for. I 
have lost at play, heavily, the officers are after 
me, and I want you to save me, mother!” 

“ What do you mean, Derwent?” I asked, 





for he spoke so fast, and in such a changed 
voice—so weak, and yet so hoarse—that I, 
confused yet by my own sudden failure of 
strength, could not follow half he said. 

“T have committed forgery,” said Derwent, 
with terrible distinctness, “and if I cannot 
redeem the bill before to-morrow at noon, I 
shall be arrested as a felon. Besides all this, 
I am dying of fever and ague.” 

Here that woman bent over him and kissed 
him, and I heard her whisper : 

“No, my Derwent, you shall not die if 
Melly’s love can save you !” 

Had I been a man—had I been even a 

assionate woman—lI should have struck her. 
never knew before what passion might 
arise from mingled jealousy and disgust. But 
I conquered myself, and said in a cold, 
measured voice : 

“ And what do you ask me to do for you, 
Derwent ?” 

I saw my son’s lips quiver; I saw that 
woman’s face flush, and her hand involun- 
tarily clench, as she set her teeth, as if to 
keep back rebellious words. But Derwent, 
who had my blood in him, answered as coldly 
as I had spoken : 

“T want you to pay the forged bill, mother, 
and so to rescue me from the hulks,” 

“For how much, Derweut ?” 

“For five thousand pounds !” 

“T have not got it,” I said. “I have not 
above twenty pounds at my bankers; with 
your allowance I live now up to my full 
income, and have not saved.” 

“Ts there nothing to sell ?” exclaimed the 
woman, savagely, her large black eyes 
glaring at me from under her tangled hair. 

“ Hush, Melly!” said Derwent ; “do not 
interfere, you will only do harm, and make 
bad worse.” 

“Curses on her proud cold heart !” I heard 
her mutter. “It is she who has brought you 
to this by her pride and want of love !” 

“ Well, mother,” said Derwent, “I cannot 


self from Derwent’s side, and placed myself) advise you what todo. If you have not got 


on a chair, fronting them both. 


“Tell me frankly,” I said, “ the meaning of 


all this. Why have you sent forme? Why 
are you in this state? Why do I find you 


|the money, and will not raise it for me, I 
| must suffer for my own act. My-last chance 
was tosend to you; if that fails me, I can 
meet my fate like a man. I have been the 
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only one to blame ; and now that the punish- | 
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“O, mother !” said poor Derwent, bursting 


ment must come, I will not whine over my | into tears, “be, for once, good and loving to 


fate, nor swear I was ill-used innocence, I) 
have been mad, reckless, headstrong, and | 
unprincipled — I will not add unmanly 
cowardice to the list.” 

There was something in his tone which 
went to my heart. Had he cowered or 
whined, I should have left him to his fate ; 
but the indomitable manhood with which he | 
fronted his fate—sick, ill, deserted, as he 
was—filled me with an admiration that 
stood somewhat instead of my old love. I 
felt my eyelids droop over my swollen eyes. 
I rose from my chair—not passionately, and 
yet with some irrepressible signs of emo- 
tion—I laid my hand on his shoulder, and 
said (0! how I tried to steady my faltering 
voice, and how I failed !) : 

“T will not let you suffer, Derwent! To- 
morrow before noon this fearful evidence 
against you shall be cancelled and destroyed. 
Sleep in peace—you have still a mother for 
your hour of need.” 

“God bless you, mother!” cried Derwent, 
flinging his wasted arms round me, and bury- 
ing his face in my bosom ; and, “O, you have 
something of a mother’s heart in you, after 
all,” said the woman, in a softened voice, 
passing her coarse hand caressingly over my 
shoulders. But through all the fur and velvet 
of my dress I felt her touch, like a repelling 
magnet, and shivered. She took her hand 
away, more sadly I fancied than insolently ; 
and I felt sorry that I had allowed my re- 
pugnance to be seen. 

“ Ah, mother!” said Derwent, “you and I 
have been unfairly matched. I needed a 
freer life than that which you gave me when 
under your control, and the consequence was, 
what it always is, that, when I got my 
liberty, I carried it into licence. And licence 
leads to sin, mother, and sin to crime. It is 
a fatal union, but an inevitable one. If it 
had not been for Melly here, I should have 
been utterly lost; but she saved me when 
almost too late though, by giving me some- 
thing to love and live for. She is not of your 
station, mother,” continued Derwent, while 
the woman laughed, and chimed in with— 
“Thank God, no! Iam no cold lady.” “But 
she has a heart that would do honour to a 
‘throne, and a power of love that your mother 
ought to envy. I was glad to make my wife of 
one who dared be natural and dared be free.” 

“T am glad, Derwent, that you are con- 
tented with your cheice,” said I coldly, for I 
could not feign pleasure or participation ; 
“our lives are too far sundered now to make 
your surroundings matters of much conse- 
quence to me, You have made your own 
life; and, be it ill or well, little of its 
shadow or sunshine can fall upon me.” 





| 


me. Iam weak and brokennow,and youdo not 
know how Ihave lounged—hungered, mother— 
for your voice and words; could they be only 
more loving and more kindly than they used to 
be. O, mother ! if you had been softer to me; | 
if you had drawn me to you and made yourself i 
my friend, not only my monitress ; if you had | 
been more the woman, and less the mere ab- 
stract principle, you might have saved me 
from all that has befallen me. .God knows, I 
do not mean to reproach you,” he added, 
passionately, “still less to throw on you the 
responsibility for sins which I alone ought to | 
bear. You followed the instincts of your own | 
nature; and, if that nature did not accord 
with the needs of mine, that was not your 
fault, only my misfortune,” he added, with a 
faint attempt at his old wild levity, but fail- 
ing as once before, and falling to broken 

child-like, yet not coward weeping again. : 

And something broke in me too. M ride 
fell from me, like ice under the breath of 
summer, and I took my son to my heart as I 
had never taken him since he had lain cradled 
there in childhood. His wife too—the artist's 
model, the low-born daughter ot a day 
labourer, the woman whose antecedents I knew 
and felt would not bear close scrutiny—even 
she I suffered to kiss my cheek, and checked 
the shiver of disgust while she did so. 

But do not think that I am one of those 
lying pretences of instantaneous conversion. 
I did all for my boy that I promised. I 
redeemed his forged bill; I sold my estate, 
and established him in comfort and respecta- 
bility. But—that done, and. done with iron 
nerves and unfeeling heart throughout—I 
wrote him an adieu for ever, changed my 
name, and left the country, never to return. 
I could not live in England under the altered 
conditions of fortune and my child’s social 
retrogression—I, who had held my head so 
high, who had worn the immaculate ermine 
with never a stain on its whiteness—I could 
not stay to be the scorn where I had so long 
been the envy of my circle. No, the pride 
which the excitement of passion had been 
able to meet could not be destroyed. What I 
was then I must still continue to be. My nature 
was not one either to change or to bend. I 
had never been able to contemplate disgrace 
with philosophy. In a country where I shall 
not be known, and under an assumed name, I 
may once more walk with my former dignity. 
If lower, according to our ideas, in social sur- 
roundings, at the least I shall be untouched 
in moral pride. No one there, can point at | 
me as the mother of a possible felon ; no one | 
there, can say that a false education bore fatal 
fruit, and that pride and exclusiveness pro- 
duced degradation and ruin. 
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